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Preparations 


Yet  if  His  Majesty,  our  sovereign  lord, 
Should  of  his  own  accord 
Friendly  himself  invite, 
And  say,  "I'll  be  your  guest  tomorrow 
night," 

How  should  we  stir  ourselves,  call  and 

command 
All  hands  to  work!  "Let  no  man  idle 

stand! 

Set  me  fine  Spanish  tables  in  the  hall, 
See  they  be  fitted  all; 
Let  there  be  room  to  eat, 
And  order  taken  that  there  want  no  meat; 
See  every  sconce  and  candlestick  made 
bright, 

That  without  tapers  they  may  give  a  light. 
Look  to  the  presence;  are  the  carpets 

spread, 
The  dazie  o'er  the  head, 
The  cushions  in  the  chairs, 
And  all  the  candles  lighted  on  the  stairs? 
Perfume  the  chambers,  and  in  any  case 
Let  each  man  give  attendance  to  his 

place!" 

Thus  if  a  king  were  coming  would  we  do, 
And,  'twere  good  reason  too; 
For  'tis  a  duteous  thing 
To  show  all  honour  to  an  earthly  king, 
And  after  all  our  travail  and  our  cost, 
So  he  be  pleased,  to  think  no  labour  lost. 
But  at  the  coming  of  the  King  of  Heaven 
A IV s  set  at  six  and  seven: 
We  wallow  in  our  sin, 
Christ  cannot  find  a  chamber  in  the  inn, 
We  entertain  Him  always  like  a  stranger, 
And,  as  at  first,  still  lodge  Him  in  a 
manger. 

Anonymous 


That  we  and  all  our  friends  may  prepare  "so  He  be  pleased"  to  abide  in  our  hearts 
and  unite  us  even  more  closely  to  Himself  in  love:  this  is  our  wish  at  Christmas,  the 
feast  of  generous  self-giving. 


Memo 


from  the  editor's  desk 


As  One  Who  Belongs 

Christmas  is,  or  should  be,  a  great  feast  of  joy  and  love  and  peace.  Christmas,  God 
help  us,  has  been  exploited  and  commercialized  to  a  point  where  the  most  starry-eyed 
and  naive  can  become  cynical.  Why  have  we  let  this  happen  to  a  feast  which,  stripped 
of  its  religious  significance,  is  no  feast  at  all?  It  is  easy  to  be  glib  at  Christmas,  easy 
to  write  or  mouth  star-studded  prose  whose  glitter  rubs  off  in  a  mawkish  glow.  It  is 
more  honest,  more  demanding,  more  Christian  to  face  the  fact,  as  the  author  of  the 
poem  on  the  preceding  page  does,  that  we  still  entertain  Christ  as  a  stranger,  we  still 
lodge  Him  in  a  manger.  Facing  this  fact  should  force  from  us,  however  reluctantly, 
an  anguished  "Why?" 

Answers  can  be  given  by  experts  in  many  fields.  There  is  a  simple  answer,  though, 
rooted  in  simple  faith:  the  Incarnation  and  the  Resurrection  of  Christ  must  be  re- 
peated in  our  own  lives  but  —  and  here  there  is  no  glitter,  no  glow  —  with  us  as  with 
Christ  resurrection  presupposes  death. 

In  one  of  the  most  eloquent  poems  of  World  War  II  Marianne  Moore  writes: 

"  .  .  .  O 

star  of  David,  star  of  Bethlehem, 
O  black  imperial  lion 

of  the  Lord  —  emblem 
of  a  risen  world  —  be  joined  at  last,  be 
joined.  There  is  hate's  crown  beneath  which  all  is 

death;  there's  love's  without  which  none 
is  king;  the  blessed  deeds  bless 

the  halo.  As  contagion 

of  sickness  makes  sickness, 
contagion  of  trust  can  make  trust  ..." 

There  we  have  the  answer  of  simple  faith.  It  is  the  answer  of  love  "without  which 
none  is  king,"  the  contagion  which  "of  trust  can  make  trust." 

Christ  will  be  entertained,  if  at  all,  as  a  stranger,  He  still  will  be  lodged  in  a  manger 
as  long  as  there  are  homeless,  hungry  millions  on  our  earth;  as  long  as  man's  race  or 
nationality  subjects  him  to  discrimination;  as  long  as  mutual  suspicion,  fear  and  dis- 

Optimist:  A  man  who  marries  his  secretary  and  thinks  he  will  continue  dictating  to  her 
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trust  mark  the  attitude  of  nation  to  nation,  of  man  to  man;  as  long  as  individuals  and 
nations  orbit  around  themselves  rather  than  around  all  of  God's  creation. 

Those  of  us  whose  culture,  traditions  and  training  are  Christian  should  lead  the  way 
in  the  joining  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  to  the  emblem  of  the  risen  world.  But  no  line 
leading  anywhere  just  happens,  nor  does  it  form  all  at  once.  Courageous  individuals 
must  line  up,  one  by  one,  to  be  born,  to  die  and  to  rise  with  Christ  by  giving  them- 
selves spiritually,  intellectually,  materially,  in  any  way  possible  or  necessary,  by  giv- 
ing themselves  until  their  gift  helps.  Then  Christ  will  be  entertained  as  a  Friend;  then 
He  will  be  lodged  as  One  Who  Belongs;  then,  and  only  then,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 
will  shine  into  peaceful  hearts  in  a  peaceful  world. 


Immigration 

The  theme  of  this  issue  of  the  field  at  home  is  immigration  and  the  Sisters  of 
Service.  We  approach  the  subject  through  an  article  by  Mr.  Robert  Gaudet,  s.j.,  who 
writes  on  "Immigration  and  Integration"  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  immigrant.  An 
excerpt  from  Father  Daly's  writings  establishes  the  position  of  the  SOS  with  regard 
to  the  immigrant  and  the  three  articles  following  illustrate  (1)  the  changing  picture 
in  our  Club  work;  (2)  the  work  which  is  done  over,  above  and  beyond  greeting  the 
immigrants  at  the  Ports;  and  (3)  immigration  is  not  a  one-way  street  in  which  Canada 
does  all  the  driving. 


Charity  or  Obligation 

It  is  true  that  the  progress  of  the  Church  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  Church  is  a  human  society  and  that  it  needs  material  means  to 
grow  and  expand.  For  this  reason,  the  Church  has  long  established  the  fifth  precept: 
"To  support  the  Church." 

But  because  it  has  long  been  forgotten  that  the  Church  is  a  missionary  Church, 
this  precept  has  been  interpreted  as  meaning  strictly:  Support  your  parish.  And  for 
the  missions?  The  crumbs  from  wealthier  parishes  .  .  .  the  pennies  of  school  children 
.  .  .  used  stamps  .  .  .  discarded  clothes  ...  a  general  collection  once  a  year. 

Since  that  day,  a  little  over  a  century  ago,  when  a  remarkable  young  French  girl, 
Pauline  Jaricot,  started  collecting  pennies  for  the  missions  (and  thus  started  what  is 
known  today  as  the  Pontifical  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith),  Catholics 
have  felt  satisfied  to  contribute  pennies  to  the  missions.  That  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith  has  done  wonders  .  .  .  that  a  few  Catholics  have  made  gen- 
erous sacrifices  for  the  missions  ...  is  certainly  true.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
missions,  the  most  important  work  of  the  Church,  have  always  had  to  depend  on 
begging  for  survival. 

In  our  home  territories  today,  no  single  new  parish  is  established  unless  it  has  suffi- 
cient means  of  support.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  missions,  whole  dioceses  are  estab- 
lished with  no  other  revenue  than  the  limited  possibility  to  beg  for  funds.  The  inevi- 
table results  of  this  situation  are  obvious! 

VERY  REV.  NICHOLAS  A.  MAESTRINI,  P.I.M.E. 

in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Mission  Secretariat,  Washington,  D.C. 

Some  speak  from  experience.  Others,  from  experience,  don't  speak 
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Integration: 
A  View  from 
Within 


Robert  Gaudet,  s.J. 


Across  the  street  from  the  United  Na- 
tions in  New  York  is  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  International  Studies  where  last 
December  representatives  from  private 
and  public  welfare  organizations  met  to 
discuss  the  problem  of  immigrants  and 
integration.  Case  studies  were  presented 
at  the  meeting,  theories  were  proposed 
and  debated,  and  in  the  discussion  which 
followed  a  young  lady  stood  up  in  the 
audience  to  offer  a  comment.  Her  heavy 
accent  indicated  that  she  herself  was  a 
recent  immigrant.  "I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize," she  said,  "a  point  which  is  rare- 
ly considered.  When  we  speak  of  inte- 
gration, we  always  look  at  it  from  our 
point  of  view,  and  not  that  of  the  immi- 
grant. Very  often  the  immigrant  does  not 
know  what  he  must  do  to  become  inte- 
grated—  and  no  one  really  tells  him!" 

She  had  arrived  in  this  country  ten 
years  ago  looking  forward  to  becoming  a 
citizen,  and  anxious  without  reserve  to  do 
what  was  expected  of  her.  But  she  did 
not  know  what  she  had  to  do,  and  no  one 
had  told  her. 

The  problem  of  integration  is  not  an 
easy  one  and  it  is  as  hard  to  define  inte- 
gration as  to  identify  it.  Integration  is 
not  a  one-day  event,  it  is  a  process  ex- 
tending into  the  different  areas  of  social 
living  —  work,  politics,  religion,  educa- 
tion, recreation,  socializing,  etc.  An  im- 
migrant becomes  integrated  into  these 
areas  one  at  a  time,  and  not  all  at  once. 


The  immediate  need,  of  course,  is  work 
for  himself  and  for  the  support  of  his 
family.  Other  areas  follow  after  this. 

But  within  each  area  there  can  be  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  integration.  One  man 
may  be  a  citizen,  but  does  not  vote;  he 
may  have  many  friends  at  work  or  just  a 
few;  he  may  mix  with  his  neighbours  a 
good  deal  or  not  at  all.  And  so  on. 

With  so  many  variations  on  the  scale 
of  integration  we  can  ask,  "Where  is  the 
line  between  what  is  necessary  for  inte- 


Not  too  long  ago  our  ancestors  were 
immigrants  such  as  these 


Nowadays  it's  a  wise  father  who  knows  as  much  as  his  son 
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The  immigrant 
is  usually  anxious 
to  be  a  good  citizen 
without  reservation 


gration  and  what  is  not?"  And  again, 
"What  is  the  standard  by  which  to  judge 
it?" 

The  immigrant  is  often  judged  solely 
on  his  style  of  dress  and  his  ease  with  the 
language,  with  a  rare  thought  given  to  his 
attitudes  or  his  desire  to  accept  our  way 
of  life.  He  may  accept  the  values  of  our 
society,  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
of  a  new  life,  and  offer  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  society  —  but  we  are  hasty 
in  our  judgment  if  he  does  not  conform 
to  our  social  criteria,  based  especially  on 
accent  and  dress.  Our  attitudes  towards 
integration  have  suffered  from  a  lack  of 
balance,  a  disproportion,  focussing  too 
much  emphasis  on  social  qualities  with- 
out regard  for  the  more  basic  cultural 
values. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  make  is  that 
we  often  fail  to  consider  this  problem 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  immigrant. 
We  seem  to  feel  that  immigrants  are  in- 
truders into  our  privacy  and  we  approach 
them  with  condescending  kindness  and 
supercilious  concern. 

This  is  a  strange  reaction,  inexcusable, 
but  perhaps  explainable  through  our  poor 


memories.  For  we  forget  that  we  too 
have  been  immigrants  to  this  country,  if 
not  recently,  then  not  too  many  years 
ago.  At  most,  a  few  generations  will 
bring  us  to  the  day  our  ancestors  arrived 
on  this  continent. 

Old  Testament  history  has  recorded  a 
warning  that  God  gave  to  His  chosen 
people  not  to  forget  their  past.  In  the 
covenant  given  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai, 
God  said,  "You  shall  not  molest  or  op- 
press an  alien,  for  you  were  once  aliens 
yourselves  in  the  land  of  Egypt."  (Exod. 
22:20-1). 

Even  for  God's  chosen  people  it  was  a 
problem  at  that  time,  a  problem  deserv- 
ing of  a  severe  warning,  and  history  has 
not  weakened  the  lesson  for  our  society. 
We  are  people  of  plenty,  enjoying  the 
abundance  of  the  Western  world,  from 
which  we  receive  more  than  we  contrib- 
ute. The  uniqueness  of  our  position,  to- 
gether with  a  little  historical  reflection, 
should  help  us  to  appreciate  today's  im- 
migrant better  than  anyone  else  and  to 
show  the  compassion  and  the  understand- 
ing which  he  needs  for  his  successful  in- 
tegration. 


Of  course  women's  place  is  in  the  home.  Isn't  that  where  the  telephone  is? 
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As  the  immigrants  file  down  the  gangway  of  the  ocean  liner 
at  the  landing-stage  of  our  ports,  very  few  onlookers  think  of 
the  great  drama  then  and  there  being  enacted.  New  actors 
are  entering  upon  the  stage  of  our  national  life;  they  have 
come  to  play  their  part  in  the  building-up  of  our  great  Cana- 
dian nation;  they  will  have  a  pronounced  effect  on  the  relig- 
ious, racial,  social  and  economic  structure  of  our  country; 
they  will  filter  into  the  stream  of  our  national  life  and,  to 
some  extent,  transform  it. 

No  Canadian  who  sees  beyond  the  surface  of  passing 
events  can  contemplate  with  an  indifferent  mind  and  a  disin- 
terested heart  this  transformation  which  the  problem  of  im- 
migration necessarily  implies.  To  both  Church  and  Country 
every  New  Canadian  will  be  either  an  asset  or  a  liability;  he 
will  influence  for  better  or  for  worse  the  destinies  of  both.  The 
effects  of  the  New  Canadian's  contact  with  the  Country  and 
its  institutions,  with  the  Church  and  its  saving  influence  will 
depend  more  on  us  than  on  him.  His  attitude  will  be  very 
much  what  we  make  it. 

To  care,  really  care  for  the  New  Canadian  is  the  specific 
object  of  the  Sisters  of  Service.  Whether  at  the  ports  or  in 
residential  clubs  or  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  West,  the  Sisters 
have  come  to  serve  their  Master  and  His  Church  in  these 
newcomers  to  Canada.  The  Sisters  of  Service  are  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  great  drama  of  immigration. 

GEO.  T.  DALY,  C.SS.R. 

in  the  field  at  home,  October  1926 


The  only  time  you  realize  you  have  a  reputation  is  when  you  don't  live  up  to  it 
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'To  both  Church  and  Country  every  New  Canadian  will  be  either  an  asset 
or  a  liability;  this  will  depend  more  on  us  than  on  him" 


Worry  is  like  a  rocking-chair.  It  gives  you  something  to  do  but  it  gets  you  nowhere 
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Residential  Clubs 


A  Changing 
Picture 


Sister  E.  Zink 


These  ten  young  girls  from  ten  different  countries  are  presently  living  in  the  Montreal 
Club.  Front  row,  left  to  right:  Norah  Ryan,  Ireland;  Anne  Harvie,  Scotland;  Margaret 
Murray,  England.  Back  row,  left  to  right:  Gisela  Grosskops,  Austria;  Ann  Winnicka, 
Poland;  Rosalia  Pudarek,  Jugoslovia;  Suzette  Silva,  Portugal;  Rosalia  Sevilla,  Spain; 
Pearl  Agard,  British  West  Indies;  Jocelyn  Riviere,  Haiti. 
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In  a  late  1927  issue  of  America  Father 
Daly  wrote:  "The  foundation  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Service  in  Canada  is  an  effort  to 
solve  the  vital  problems  which  the 
present-day  internationalism  of  immigra- 
tion implies  for  Church  and  Country.  .  .  . 
In  the  large  distributing  centres  the  Sis- 
ters .  .  .  have  opened  Hostels  for  the  care 
of  the  unprotected  girl  .  .  .  No  one,  we 
believe,  is  more  exposed  to  danger  than 
an  immigrant  girl  who  goes  into  service 
in  our  large  Canadian  and  American 
cities." 

The  italics  in  the  above  quotation  are 
mine.  In  1927  the  hostels,  as  they  were 
then  called,  were  indeed  homes  for  im- 
migrant girls  until  they  were  placed  in 
domestic  service,  girls  who  returned  regu- 
larly to  the  hostels  on  their  days-off,  be- 
tween jobs  and  at  times  of  illness  or  other 
difficulties. 

In  1963  almost  nobody  goes  into  do- 
mestic service  and  those  who  do  don't 
come  from  SOS  Residential  Clubs.  The 
Clubs  today  provide  accommodation, 
generally,  for  Canadian  girls.  Montreal  is 
a  notable  exception. 

In  1927  the  majority  of  immigrant 
girls  came  to  Canada  through  economic 
necessity  and  without  vocational  training. 
Today  the  story  is  quite  different.  Among 
the  girls  from  overseas  who  live  in  the 
Montreal  Club  now  there  are  teachers, 
nurses,  stenographers  and  a  lawyer.  I 
spoke  to  eleven  of  these  young  ladies  a 
few  weeks  ago;  I  was  interested  in  their 
reasons  for  coming  to  Canada.  Of  the 
eleven,  one  was  a  refugee  from  Jugo- 
slavia who  will  become  a  Canadian  citi- 
zen as  soon  as  she  is  eligible.  One  was  the 
English-born  daughter  of  Polish  refugees. 


Of  the  other  nine,  three  had  come  be- 
cause they  "want  to  see  the  world,"  two, 
from  Haiti  and  the  British  West  Indies, 
because  Canada  was  "exotic."  (It  was 
impossible  for  me,  a  native  Montrealer, 
to  hide  my  surprised  amusement  at  the 
adjective  "exotic"  being  applied  to  Mont- 
real. But  the  girls  assured  me  that  Mont- 
real was  just  as  exotic  to  them  as  Haiti 
would  be  to  me.  I'll  be  convinced  when  I 
see  their  reaction  to  a  foot  or  two  of 
snow.)  The  remaining  two  girls  came  to 
see  what  sort  of  a  place  Canada  is,  they 
like  what  they  have  seen  and  hope  to  re- 
main here.  Obviously  the  picture  has 
changed  in  33  years,  though  the  Clubs 
are  still  geared  to  the  young  girl  "just 
starting  out"  and  alone  in  the  city. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  The  Nun  in  the 
World  Cardinal  Suenens  says:  "Our 
world  is  a  world  in  a  continuous  state  of 
becoming,  a  state  in  which  everything  is 
questioned.  We  no  longer  live  in  an  age 
where  daily  lives  were  solidly  framed  in 
tradition,  and  institutions  were  there  to 
safeguard  values  that  were  never  called 
into  question  .  .  .  The  man  of  today  has 
seen  everything,  read  everything,  heard 
everything;  he  is  determined  to  explore 
everything,  greedy  of  experience,  anxious 
to  set  foot  in  unexplored  fields. 

Perhaps  no  phase  of  the  SOS  aposto- 
late  is  being  more  affected  by  the  kaleido- 
scopic nature  of  today's  world  than  the 
residential  clubs.  Our  Founders,  thank 
God,  had  the  vision  and  the  wisdom  to 
give  the  Sisters  of  Service  a  built-in  adap- 
tability with  which  the  question,  "Whither 
our  residential  clubs?"  should  not  be  too 
difficult  to  answer. 


"I  am  a  Canadian,  a  free  Canadian,  free  to  speak  without  fear,  free  to  worship  God 
in  my  own  way,  free  to  stand  for  what  I  think  right,  free  to  oppose  what  I  believe 
wrong,  free  to  choose  those  who  shall  govern  my  country.  This  heritage  of  freedom  I 
pledge  to  uphold  for  myself  and  all  mankind." 

Canadian  Bill  of  Rights 


Conceit  is  a  queer  disease.  It  makes  everyone  sick  except  the  one  who  has  it 
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Why  Residential  Clubs  ? 


Some 
Answers 


Monsignor  Cardijn 


In  1925  Monsignor  Cardijn,  founder  of  the  Young  Christian  Workers,  speaking  at  a 
Liturgical  Week  in  Louvain,  gave  what  could  easily  be  a  blue-print  for  the  work  the 
Sisters  of  Service  have  earnestly  tried  to  do  in  our  Residential  Clubs.  Monsignor 
Cardijn  said  in  justification  of  his  work  and  his  plans  for  young  workers: 

"Who  understands  their  life,  their  conversation,  their  habits;  the  dangers  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  the  abuses  of  which  they  are  the  victims;  the  temptations,  the  scan- 
dals, the  promiscuities  among  which  they  work  and  live,  in  the  trams  and  trains  on 
their  way  to  work,  in  the  office,  the  workshop,  the  factory,  the  mine;  when  work  is 
over,  during  their  leisure  hours,  their  recreations?  .  .  .  Have  their  numbers  been 
counted?  Has  anyone  bothered  to  train  them  for  their  worker  lives?  .  .  .  Who  helps  and 
advises  them  in  the  only  too  frequent  cases  when  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  get  out 
of  (their  troubles  alone?  .  .  .  And  when  they  return  from  work  of  an  evening  or  on 
Sundays,  who  is  interested  to  afford  them  normal  ways  of  improving  their  education, 
of  helping  them  to  pass  the  time  and  amuse  themselves?  Does  anyone  help  them  to 
save  their  money,  to  make  them  foresee  the  future,  to  direct  their  steps,  properly  and 
fully,  towards  their  founding  of  a  Christian  family?" 

Monsignor  Cardijn  further  insisted: 

"Moral  formation  cannot  be  separated  from  a  training  which,  for  lack  of  a  better 
word,  must  be  called  education  in  savoir-vivre,  in  politeness,  in  social  graces.  Young 
workers  must  be  encouraged  to  have  better  manners,  to  know  how  to  live,  to  be  more 
polite,  to  have  an  air  of  greater  distinction  .  .  .  Triviality,  'couldn't  care  less'  coarse- 
ness, neglect  about  one's  clothes,  about  bodily  needs,  in  one's  pleasures,  all  this  should 
be  rigorously  fought  against  among  working  youth.  .  .  . 

"Only  if  Catholic  social  teaching,  only  if  Catholic  social  organization  seems  to  the 
workers  a  carrying-out,  a  fuller  realization  of  integral  Catholicity,  a  magnificent 
setting-up  of  the  Social  Kingship  of  Christ,  spreading  more  justice  and  charity  in  the 
world,  will  it  cease  to  be  possible  to  accuse  Christian  workers'  organizations  of  divid- 
ing and  weakening  the  working  class  .  .  . 

"We  must  give  back  to  the  young  that  pride,  that  joy  in  the  possession  of  a  fruit- 
ful truth  with  the  ambition  to  spread  Faith  and  Hope  among  their  fellow  workers. 
We  do  not  remember  often  enough  that  workers  have  needed  heroism  to  remain 
Christian  ..." 

Quotations  from  The  Cardijn  Story  by  michael  de  la  bedoyere 

Nothing  cooks  your  goose  quicker  than  a  iiot  temper 
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THE  FIELD  AT  HOME 


Refugees 


"I  Was 
Homeless . . ." 


The  Editor 


Sister  Liota  put  the  receiver  down  and 
turned  to  us  wearily.  "For  goodness'  sake 
say  a  prayer  that  this  suite  will  do,"  she 
said.  "I've  got  to  get  a  place  before  Mon- 
day and  today  is  Thursday." 

"Are  you  moving  out,  dear?"  I  asked 
meekly.  "Could  I  help  you?" 

"Yes,  you  can  help  me,"  she  replied — 
but  not  meekly.  "I'm  not  going  to  drag 
myself,  Lilliana,  Juray  and  Johnny  all 
over  Halifax  by  myself.  You  can  come 
with  me." 

"Is  there  a  story  in  this  for  the  field 
at  home?  If  there  is  I  hope  you  write 
better  than  you  talk.  I  think  your  sen- 
tence construction  is  horrible."  I  was 
growing  brash. 

"If  there's  a  story  you  can  write  it 
yourself.  But  —  "  (this  was  an  after- 
thought) "I'll  give  you  the  details." 

In  the  face  of  such  generosity  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  have  dinner  early 
with  Sister  Liota  and  accompany  her  in 
her  house-hunting. 

It  was  just  dusk  when  we  left  the  house 
to  meet  Lilliana  and  Juray  (George).  As 
we  walked  along  Barrington  Street,  Sister 
told  me  the  story. 

The  Krasevacs  came  to  Canada  in 
July  1962.  They  landed  in  Quebec  but 
the  Immigration  Department  had  them 
transferred  to  Halifax  where  Sister  Liota 
met  them.  They  seemed  like  bewildered 
children  and,  indeed,  they  were  little 
more.  Juray  is  24  now  and  Lilliana  23. 
Jugoslavs,  they  had  been  in  a  refugee 


camp  near  Trieste  where  they  met  and 
were  married.  They  had  been  homeless 
for  a  long  time  —  probably  for  most  of 
their  lives. 

To  us  Canadians  who  have  never 
known  homelessness,  who  can  never  have 
been  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
the  acquiring  of  a  home  and  the  sinking 
down  of  roots  may  seem  like  a  very 
simple  and  uncomplicated  business.  How 
fortunate  these  refugees  are,  we  think 
with  a  touch  of  unconscious  arrogance,  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  come  here  and 
settle  down.  I  wonder  if  we  are  not  over- 
simplifying. 

Lilliana  and  Juray  could  not  speak 
English,  he  had  no  training,  she  was  preg- 
nant. Our  way  of  life  was  simply  beyond 
them;  they  had  to  learn  from  scratch. 

Even  before  they  left  the  Immigration 
Quarters  Sister  Liota  had  taken  Lilliana 
to  the  pre-natal  clinic.  Sister's  obstetrical 
education  was  to  take  a  great  leap  for- 
ward before  she  finished  with  Lilliana. 
From  the  Immigration  Quarters  the 
couple  went  to  a  furnished  apartment;  the 
rent  was  too  high  so  they  moved  after  a 
month.  Sister  helped  them  find  an  unfur- 
nished room  and  the  SOS  supplied  them 
with  bedding,  furniture  and  household 
utensils. 

Juray  had  difficulty  in  both  finding  and 
keeping  jobs  so  Sister  appealed  to  the 
CWL  for  help.  The  League  generously 
agreed  to  pay  the  rent  and  provide  an  al- 
lowance for  food. 


After  paying  you  a  compliment  some  people  look  as  if  they  are  waiting  for  change 
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Patient  endurance 
is  etched 
strongly  on 
Lilliana's  face 


All  through  Lilliana's  pregnancy  Sister 
Liota  took  her  to  the  pre-natal  clinic.  Be- 
cause she  is  frail,  frightened  and  without 
a  word  of  English  her  doctor  asked  Sister 
to  stay  with  the  patient  right  through  the 
delivery.  So  a  capped,  masked  and 
gowned  "port  worker"  was  in  attendance 
in  the  case  room.  "It  was  harder  on  me 
than  on  Lilliana,"  Sister  insists. 

There  was  the  baby's  baptism  to  be  ar- 
ranged and  god-parents  to  be  found. 
There  was  the  matter  of  work  for  Juray. 
At  this  writing  he  has  been  settled  in  a 
job  for  some  months  and  seems  to  have 
found  his  niche.  The  starting  pay  was 


small  but  already  he  has  had  a  raise  and 
a  promotion.  The  Sisters  begged,  bor- 
rowed or  stole  a  play-pen  and  bought  a 
stroller  for  baby  Johnny: 

"How  much  time  have  you  given  to 
this  one  couple?"  I  asked  Sister  Liota. 

"I  don't  think  I  could  count  the  hours," 
she  told  me  . 

Sister  and  I  had  long  since  left  Bar- 
rington  Street  and  were  climbing  a  hill 
in  some  section  which  was  unfamiliar  to 
me.  As  we  turned  a  corner  we  saw  Juray, 
Lilliana  and  Johnny  waiting  for  us  out- 
side a  well-kept  house  with  a  homelike 
appearance. 


Alarm  clock:  A  small  mechanical  device  to  waken  people  who  have  no  children 
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THE  FIELD  AT  HOME 


"Just  say  a  quickie  that  this  will  be  it," 
Sister  said.  She,  I  knew,  had  been  spend- 
ing every  moment  she  could  snatch  from 
other  duties  to  look  for  a  place  for  the 
Krasevacs.  The  house  they  were  in  was 
to  be  demolished. 

Our  prayer  was  answered.  The  two 
rooms  for  rent  were  large  and  bright  and 
clean.  The  family  who  owned  the  house 
had  small  children  so  Johnny  was  no 
problem.  The  price  was  right  and  the  lady 
of  the  house  seemed  genuinely  interested 
in  our  young  refugees.  (They  are  still 
with  her  and  she  has  been  most  kind  and 
helpful  to  them.) 

Sister  left  a  deposit  on  the  suite  and  we 
went  home.  Next  morning  when  we  came 
up  from  breakfast  there  was  Lilliana  with 
Johnny.  How  were  they  going  to  move? 
What  about  their  mail?  Should  they  noti- 
fy the  gas  company?  Once  again  Sister 
Liota  went  into  action  and  Lilliana  went 
away  satisfied. 

The  Krasevacs  are  typical  of  countless 
families  whom  the  Sisters  of  Service  have 
helped  in  various  cities  across  Canada. 
Why  can't  they  do  something  for  them- 
selves, the  reader  might  ask.  The  answer 
is,  quite  simply,  that  for  a  while  they 
cannot  because  they  don't  know  how.  It 
just  isn't  enough  to  let  people  come  to 
Canada  and  to  meet  them  at  the  port  with 
a  welcoming  smile.  This,  of  course,  ap- 
plies particularly  to  refugees. 

For  many  refugees  life  has  been  out  of 
focus  for  a  long  time.  Lilliana  Krasevac 


is  a  young  woman  but  the  patient  endur- 
ance of  long  ages  is  etched  on  her  fine 
Slavic  features.  The  patient  endurance  of 
which  these  people  are  capable  must  be 
matched  by  patience  on  our  part.  As  an 
act  of  gratitude  for  our  deep  roots  we 
must  strive  to  understand  these  uprooted 
peoples.  In  deep  humility  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  we  belong  to  a  "have- 
nation"  only  through  the  goodness  of 
God  and  we  must  reach  out  hands  filled 
to  overflowing  to  the  "have-not"  peoples. 
We  must  understand  that  the  standard  of 
living  which  we  take  for  granted  can  be 
frightening  in  its  unfamiliarity  to  those 
who  have  lived  in  conditions  which  we 
cannot  even  imagine. 

Lilliana  Krasevacs'  little  home  is  spot- 
less, she  is  making  it  more  homelike  day 
by  day.  She  and  Juray  want  to  become 
good  Canadians;  if  they  continue  as  they 
have  begun  they  will  be  a  credit  to  both 
Church  and  Country.  But  they  and  all 
the  other  Lillianas  and  Jurays  and 
Johnnys  must  have  the  help  —  not  just  of 
Government,  not  just  of  organizations, 
but  of  the  ordinary  run-of-the-mill  Cana- 
dian. Today  the  word  "foreigner"  should 
be  consigned  to  the  waste-basket.  We  are 
all  brothers  in  Him  Who  died  that  we 
all  might  be  one.  We  have  nothing  that 
we  have  not  received.  We  will  not  be  fully 
human  until  we  act  consistently  on  the 
principles  that  I  am  my  brother's  keeper 
and  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive. 


MOST  REVEREND  JOHN  C.  CODY 

"The  people  of  God  in  this  Diocese  are  mourning  the  loss  of  their  spiritual  father," 
Archbishop  Pocock  said  in  the  opening  words  of  his  eulogy  at  Bishop  Cody's  funeral. 
And,  we  silently  added,  Bishop  Cody's  fatherliness  extended  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  his  own  Diocese.  The  Sisters  of  Service  offer  their  sympathy  and  join  their  sorrow 
to  the  sorrow  of  the  Bishop's  family  and  of  the  people  of  the  London  Diocese.  The 
kindly  hospitality,  the  heart-warming  interest,  the  generosity  which  our  Institute  has 
always  received  in  all  parts  of  the  Diocese  are  great  intangibles  which  started  at  the 
top,  with  the  Bishop,  and  extended  right  down  through  priests  and  religious  to  the 
laity.  "Were  he  able  to  speak  for  himself  today,"  Archbishop  Pocock  said,  "He  would 
ask  only  one  thing,  that  we  pray  for  his  soul."  This  we  gladly  do.  May  his  soul  rest  in 
peace,  may  his  spirit  live  on  in  the  Diocese  to  which  he  gave  so  much,  so  generously. 

No  matter  how  much  you  nurse  a  grudge  it  won't  get  better 
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In  Giving 
We  Receive 


Sister  C.  Moriarity 


"We  are  very,  very  happy"  the  postcard 
said.  Which  was  just  what  I  expected. 
Maria  Carmen  Garcia  and  Vincent  Este- 
ban,  both  from  Madrid,  were  married  re- 
cently from  our  Toronto  Club  and  re- 
turned to  it  for  their  wedding  breakfast 
and  reception.  Maria  has  been  in  Canada 
about  a  year,  Vincent  arrived  a  few  days 
before  the  wedding.  They  hope  to  remain 
here.  If  they  do,  Canada  will  gain  at 
least  as  much  as  she  will  ever  give  to  this 
young  couple. 

Maria  was  "different,"  we  knew  before 
she  had  lived  at  the  Club  very  long.  She 
was  unashamedly  and  in  her  own  words, 
"an  old-fashioned"  girl,  though  a  very 
vibrant,  charming  and  attractive  young 
lady. 

Thinking  that  it  might  be  well  to  start 
their  married  life  in  a  new,  young  coun- 
try, Maria  and  Vincent  decided  on  Can- 
ada. Maria  came  first.  She  knew  some 
English  and  was  thus  able  to  fill  a  sec- 
retarial post  at  the  Spanish  Consulate. 
She  was  an  interested  and  regular  mem- 
ber of  our  YCW  group  in  the  Club,  a 
group  to  which  she  made  significant  con- 
tribution. Her  attitudes  were  eye-opening 
for  our  Canadian  girls,  especially  her  at- 
titudes towards  love  and  sex  and  mar- 
riage. She  and  Vincent  believe  firmly  that 
a  happy  marriage  must  be  based  on  spirit- 
ual values  so  they  made  a  deliberate  habit 
of  playing  down  the  physical.  Maria  did 
not  mind  telling  the  other  girls  in  the 
YCW  group  that  in  her  opinion  the 
Canadian  —  and  American  —  emphasis 


on  physical  attraction  and  their  preoc- 
cupation with  it  not  only  is  dangerous 
but  can  lead  to  an  unhappy  or  a  broken 
marriage.  But  she  really  got  a  reaction 
when  she  told  the  girls  that  she  and  Vin- 
cent had  been  going  steady  for  a  year  be- 
fore she  let  him  kiss  her. 

Maria  is  a  cultured  person  who  enjoys 
good  books,  music  and  solitude.  The 


Maria  and  her  sister  leaving  for  the 
Nuptial  Mass 


It's  better  to  be  looking  for  food  than  looking  for  an  appetite 
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the  field  at  home 


Canadian  craze  for  the  ever-blaring  radio 
or  TV  puzzles  her.  Everyone  needs  soli- 
tude she  believes,  a  time  to  be  alone  with 
yourself. 

Through  her  work  Maria  came  into 
contact  with  many  other  young  Spaniards. 
She  was  apostolic  in  her  relations  with 
her  compatriots.  There  were  some  not 
practising  their  religion,  some  had  con- 
tracted unfortunate  marriages,  some  had 
gotten  into  difficulties  of  one  sort  or 
another.  She  seemed  to  seek  this  type  of 
person  out.  She  was  genuinely  eager  to 
help  —  but  sensitively,  so  as  not  to 
wound. 

The  months  slipped  by  and  finally,  the 
wedding  date  was  set.  Vincent  was  to 
come  from  Spain  and  so  was  Maria's 
sister.  Actually  the  Spaniards  do  not  have 
bridesmaids  or  best  men  as  we  have. 
They  have  godparents  chosen  for  the 
wedding  who  sign  the  register  after  the 
ceremony  and  remain  the  young  couple's 
godparents  all  through  their  lives.  Flow- 
ers for  the  bride  are  another  custom 
which  is  unfamiliar  in  Spain. 

Josephine,  Maria's  sister,  arrived — but 
no  Vincent.  The  date  was  put  back.  The 
new  date  approached  and  still  no  Vin- 
cent —  he  was  having  trouble  with  the 


Canadian  Immigration  Department.  How- 
ever, as  one  wedding  date  after  another 
went  by,  as  the  weeks  slipped  into  months, 
everyone  became  a  little  embarrassed  at 
even  the  mention  of  wedding.  Everyone 
that  is  except  Maria.  She  never  for  one 
moment  doubted  that  Vincent  would 
come.  How  could  she  doubt  him  if  she 
loved  him,  she  asked.  Because  if  you 
don't  trust  you  don't  love;  if  you  love 
you  do  trust  and  she  loved  Vincent.  It 
was  as  simple  as  that. 

Finally  the  word  came,  Vincent  was 
coming  and  he  was  bringing  the  bridal 
veil  with  him.  He,  when  he  did  arrive, 
was  just  the  type  of  man  one  would  want 
for  Maria.  They  were  quite  distinguished 
and,  after  the  ceremony,  delightfully  gay 
and  carefree. 

And  so  the  postcard  said,  "We  are 
very,  very  happy."  We  believe  that  they 
are  and  will  continue  to  be.  They  have 
built  their  marriage  upon  solid  rock. 
Canada  is  fortunate  that  they  have  chos- 
en her  for  their  home.  The  spiritual  and 
cultural  life  of  our  nation  will  be  en- 
riched by  their  being  here. 

God  bless  you,  Vincent  and  Maria, 
with  a  long  life  and  great  happiness  in 
your  love. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  COUNCIL 

With  great  spontaneity,  the  Fathers  have  undertaken  to  respond  to  the  clearly 
given  directions  of  Pope  Paul  vi  in  his  inspiring  opening  address.  Rapidly  and  pur- 
posefully he  set  the  focus  of  this  session  of  the  Council.  Its  primary  focus  would  be 
to  convey  to  the  world  what  he  calls  the  Church's  own  awareness  or  consciousness  of 
herself.  This  is  not  simply  a  question  of  casting  up  a  set  of  organized  propositions 
which  would  state  the  nature  of  the  Church.  Something  rather  more  subtle  is  afoot. 
It  is  the  effort  of  the  Church  to  explain  and  declare  to  the  world  what  she  is,  what  she 
—  in  her  inmost  consciousness  —  understands  herself  to  be. 

In  his  opening  address  the  Pope  made  it  clear  that  this  essential  work  of  the  Church 
has  not  been  completed  and  probably,  in  a  sense,  will  never  be  completed.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  encyclical  of  Pope  Pius  xn  on  the  Mystical  Body,  but  he  added  that  this 
encyclical  answered  only  in  part  the  Church's  longing  to  express  her  own  nature.  This 
very  limitation  of  this  encyclical  utterance  served,  he  said,  as  a  spur  to  the  Church  to 
give  a  more  exhaustive  declaration  of  her  identity. 

There  was  only  one  way  in  which  the  Council  could  approach  its  task.  The  way  was 
pointed  out  in  schema  itself,  namely,  that  the  Council  should  return  to  Scripture 
and  to  the  whole  variety  of  images  and  symbols  in  which  the  nature  of  the  Church  is 
expressed  in  the  Scriptures.  As  Pius  xn  said  in  the  same  encyclical,  we  have  there  an 
inexhaustible  treasury  from  which  the  Church  will  and  can  never  cease  to  draw. 

john  Courtney  Murray,  s.J.  in  America 
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WE  CELEBRATE 


We  celebrate  Your  Word,  O  Lord,  on  the  vigil  of  Your  coming  in 
time  and  we  pray  for  these  intentions: 

That  the  holy  Church  enjoy  a  rebirth  in  this  glorious  feast  to  proclaim 

throughout  the  world  the  eternal  kingdom  of  God:  we  pray  to  the  Lord. 

That  our  hearts  show  forth  the  birth  of  God's  Son  by  a  new  way  of  life, 

a  new  outlook  on  people  and  things:  we  pray  to  the  Lord. 

That  our  Christian  homes  radiate  with  festal  joy,  to  make  us  learn 

of  the  joy  and  glory  of  the  family  of  David:  we  pray  to  the  Lord. 

That  in  simplicity  of  spirit  we  stand  in  wonder  to  proclaim  with 

the  shepherds  joy  and  glory  and  peace:  we  pray  to  the  Lord. 

That  the  members  of  this  holy  assembly  find  Christ  reborn  in  them  so  that 

they  will  radiate  love  and  the  spirit  of  poverty:  we  pray  to  the  Lord. 

That  vocations  to  our  Institute  increase  so  that  our  witnessing  to  Christ 

becomes  a  more  and  more  widespread  apostolate:  we  pray  to  the  Lord. 


For  information  write  to: 

REVEREND  SISTER  GENERAL 
SISTERS  OF  SERVICE 
2  WELLESLEY  PLACE 
TORONTO  5,  CANADA 
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On  the  Days  Before  Christmas 

THE  NOVICES'  LAMENT 


SISTER  LOUISE  ANTONINI 


Specializing:  The  art  of  being  dumb  on  all  subjects  except  one 
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What  are  those  postulants  about? 
They  seem  to  be  all  ears  and  eyes. 
Whatever  can  we  do  with  them 
To  keep  their  Christmas  a  surprise? 

It's  their  first  Christmas  here  with  us 
And  they  are  asking  what's  in  store; 
We've  told  them  things  are  very  plain, 
But  we  can't  fool  them  anymore. 

When  they're  around  our  whispers  cease, 
They  know  we've  something  up  our  sleeve; 
But  they  can  speculate  at  will  — 
Until  they  see  they  won't  believe! 

For  Christmas  at  Novitiate 
Is  planned  for  them  in  grandest  style. 
We  heighten  it  with  pure  suspense 
If  we  can  lose  them  for  a  while! 

We've  tried  to  find  them  work  to  do 
But  still  they  gravitate  our  way; 
They  either  need  a  little  help 
Or  did  that  chore  just  yesterday. 

And  if  we  call  them  'round  about 
To  give  them  Christmas  things  to  bake, 
We  just  get  in  behind  closed  doors 
And  one  needs  raisins  for  her  cake  . 

So  someone  goes  to  help  her  out, 
(And  also  take  her  far  away.) 
And  when  she  asks  what's  going  on 
It's  hard  to  know  just  what  to  say. 

Sometimes  we  get  them  making  cards, 
We  set  supplies  out  for  them  too  — 
The  scissors,  pictures,  pens  and  ink, 
The  crayons,  ribbons,  lots  of  glue. 

And  while  they  work  away  at  that 

We  try  to  get  the  stockings  filled; 

We  really  have  a  lot  of  fun 

And  know  the  youngsters  will  be  thrilled. 


But  once  again  they're  at  the  door, 
And  gifts  and  wrapping  paper  fly. 
When  everything  is  out  of  sight 
We  find  they're  only  passing  by. 

Then  when  the  Christmas  trees  arrive 
We  help  them  start  to  decorate, 
But  once  we've  got  them  working  hard 
We're  off  to  other  things  that  wait. 

And  so  it  goes  for  days  before 
We  never  know  just  where  they'll  be, 
But  if  we're  getting  something  out 
A  postulant  is  sure  to  see. 

The  wisest  thing  for  us  to  do 
Is  simply  make  the  plans  ahead. 
Then  wait  until  the  day  before 
And  send  the  postulants  to  bed. 

They  have  a  rest  on  Christmas  Eve 
Before  we  start  the  Midnight  Mass, 
Each  novice  knows  just  what  to  do 
The  time  we  have  will  quickly  pass. 

If  things  are  in  their  proper  place 
Where  they  were  put  away  last  year, 
What  would  have  taken  days  to  do 
Is  done  in  a  few  hours  here. 

Down  boxes  come  and  rooms  transform, 
The  gifts  are  laid  beneath  the  tree. 
And  when  we  wake  the  young  ones  up 
We're  ready  as  we'll  ever  be! 

And  just  to  see  them  gaze  about 
Is  worth  the  games  of  hide-and-seek 
And  all  the  extra  care  we  took 
To  keep  them  from  the  smallest  peek. 

No  matter  what  they've  seen  or  heard 
In  all  the  time  that's  gone  before 
Their  Christmas  in  Novitiate 
Is  Holy,  Happy  —  hearts  just  soar! 


Heredity:  The  thing  a  child  gets  from  the  other  side  of  the  family 
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John's 
First  Christmas 


S.  J.  B. 


It  was  unbelievable  that  a  twelve-year- 
old  knew  nothing  of  Christmas,  had  never 
had  a  Christmas  gift  nor  seen  a  Christmas 
tree,  but  it  was  true  of  John. 

John's  family  lived  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  from  town  in  a  log-cabin  home 
which  was  completely  isolated.  There 
were  no  nearby  neighbours,  the  family 
did  not  have  a  car  —  nor  even  a  horse  — 
the  children  did  not  go  to  school.  The 
father  seemed  an  intelligent  man,  the 
mother  had  been  a  school-teacher  and 
taught  the  children  at  home.  More  than 
that  we  did  not  know. 

When  John  became  ill  his  father  car- 
ried him  the  two  or  three  miles  to  the 
railroad,  flagged  a  freight  and  brought 
him  to  the  hospital.  It  was  just  a  week 
before  Christmas.  The  illness  was  serious 
enough  to  keep  the  boy  in  hospital  for 
two  or  three  weeks. 

At  twelve  years  old  John  was  too  big 
to  fit  comfortably  into  our  pediatric  beds 
or  unit.  Instead  he  was  admitted  to  the 
west  ward  where  he  had  seven  men  for 
companions.  As  was  usual,  the  seven  de- 
veloped an  almost  proprietary  interest  in 
him.  They  were  both  concerned  and  con- 
fused by  his  apathy  towards  the  coming 
festivities.  They  were  even  more  confused 
when  they  learned  that  he  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  Christmas. 

While  the  sisters  ministered  to  John's 
physical  needs  they  unfolded  to  him  the 
beautiful  story  of  the  Incarnation.  Be- 
tween the  teaching  and  the  general  air  of 
excitement  John  was  mildly  excited  him- 
self by  December  24th,  but  only  mildly. 


He  didn't  know  what  we  knew  about  his 
"first  Christmas." 

After  "lights  out"  on  Christmas  Eve, 
when  all  the  patients  should  have  been 
asleep  in  the  west  ward  but  none  were 
except  John,  we  brought  an  extra  table  to 
his  bedside.  Quickly  and  quietly  we  cov- 
ered the  table,  set  up  a  small  tree,  erected 
the  Christmas  Crib  and  placed  John's 
gifts  all  around  the  Crib.  The  gifts  had 
come  from  the  men  in  the  ward  as  well 
as  from  the  sisters  and  lay-staff.  It  was 
very  late  when  the  men  finally  slept  and 
very  early  when  they  wakened  on  Christ- 
mas morning.  But  boy-like,  John  slept 
on.  "I  wish  that  darn  kid  would  wake 
up,"  I  heard  one  of  the  men  mutter. 

We  finally  wakened  John  though  I 
don't  believe  he  thought  himself  awake 
when  he  saw  the  table  with  its  glorious 
array.  He  blinked,  he  shook  his  head,  he 
leaned  over  the  table,  he  looked  around 
in  bewilderment.  (The  men,  God  love 
them,  were  elaborately  unconcerned  but 
were  not  missing  a  trick.)  At  last  John 
realized  that  all  he  saw  was  for  him. 
There  was  a  gift  for  each  member  of  his 
family  too.  He  was  very  quiet  for  a  while, 
then,  aggressive,  arrogant  and  boisterous 
as  is  the  way  with  little  boys  of  all  ages 
when  they  try  to  hide  deep  emotion. 

There  is  no  ending  to  the  story,  just  as 
there  is  no  real  beginning.  We  could  only 
hope  that  the  story  of  Christmas,  the  gifts 
which  commemorated  God's  love  would 
be  seeds  falling  on  good  ground.  We 
could  but  leave  John  to  God.  The  epi- 
sode was  an  effective  reminder  that  of 
ourselves  we  can  do  nothing. 


Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness  but  in  childhood  it's  next  to  impossible 
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A  School 
with  No  Grades 


Sister  M.  M.  Denis 


Sister  Denis,  Principal  of  Immaculate  Conception  School,  Peace  River, 
Alberta,  describes  an  experiment  at  the  grade  school  level 


There  was  a  timid  knock  at  the  office 
door.  "Yes,  Gerry,"  I  answered,  "what 
can  I  do  for  you?" 

"I  can't  do  no  work  in  Grade  Five," 
stammered  Gerry.  "It's  too  hard.  Can  I 
go  back  to  Grade  Four,  please,  Sister?" 

I  sighed.  Poor  Gerry  had  been  failed 
twice  before;  he  now  had  to  pass  on  the 
basis  of  his  size,  not  on  the  merits  of  his 
report  card.  Gerry  would  always  find 
school  work  very  hard.  Promoting  him 
was  not  an  answer;  neither  was  non-pro- 
motion as  the  past  had  shown  us.  And 
least  of  all,  was  the  word  of  encourage- 
ment I  gave  him,  an  answer.  Deep  down 
I  knew  we  owed  more  to  Gerry  than 
mere  encouragement.  But  what? 

Toward  the  end  of  the  June  term,  other 
knocks  were  heard  at  the  office  door;  this 
time  it  was  Susie's  or  Johnny's  or  Mary's 
teacher  with  more  questions. 

"Sister,  what  should  we  do  with  Susie? 
She  is  ready  for  Grade  Four  reading,  but 
her  arithmetic  is  very  poor.  Should  she 
be  passed?" 

"Johnny  has  very  good  ability  but  did 
not  work  as  he  should  have  done  this 
year.  He  is  really  not  poor  enough  to  fail, 
but  not  strong  enough  to  pass.  What  can 
we  do  with  him?" 

"Mary's  spelling  and  language  are  very 
low,  but  surely  we  can't  hold  her  back  for 
just  these  two  subjects  and  yet  she  must 


get  a  firmer  foundation  in  these  areas. 
Isn't  there  some  way  that  she  could  re- 
peat these  subjects  and  move  ahead  in  the 
rest  of  the  course?" 

Again  I  began  to  ask  myself  questions. 
Are  we  teaching  grades  and  courses  or 
children?  Are  we  teaching  classes  or  in- 
dividuals? Are  the  needs  of  children  — 
Susie,  Johnny,  Mary  —  met  by  the  time- 
honoured  grade  system?  Why  can't  a 
child  achieve  at  his  own  grade  level  in 
different  subjects?  Why  do  these  children 
at  the  end  of  their  school  career  have  to 
know  nothing  but  failure?  Since  success 
is  the  best  motivation,  why  can't  we  give 
it  to  our  Susies,  Johnnys,  and  Marys? 
How?  How?  How? 

Being  encouraged  by  a  system  in  a  70- 
mile-away  neighbouring  school,  our  staff 
of  seven  dedicated  lay-teachers  and  three 
Sisters  of  Service  set  out  to  revise  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Elementary  School. 
Only  after  hours  of  planning,  discussing 
with  educational  authorities,  studying  of 
other  school  organizations  and  observing 
the  daily  program  of  an  ungraded  school, 
did  we  formulate  our  plan  for  the  fall 
term. 

The  word  "grade"  was  dropped  from 
our  vocabulary.  Rooms  are  designated  by 
colours:  the  Pink  Room,  the  Blue  Room, 
the  Green  Room,  the  Yellow  Room,  the 
Red  Room  and  the  Gold  Room.  Each 


Every  year  it  takes  longer  to  drive  to  work,  but  less  time  to  fly  to  Europe 
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In  the  Peace  River  experiment  elementary  school  students,  like  their  high 
school  brothers  and  sisters,  move  from  room  to  room 


teacher  designed  a  catchy  motto  and  sym- 
bol to  place  on  the  wall  by  the  door,  for 
example,  "Dig  in!  in  the  Gold  Room" 
features  a  pick  and  gold  nuggets. 

In  June  all  students  were  extensively 
tested  and  placed  at  their  proper  level  in 
reading,  arithmetic,  language  and  spell- 
ing. A  uniform  time-table  was  drawn  up 
for  all  rooms  whereby  each  class  had 
reading  in  the  first  period,  language  in  the 
second,  arithmetic  in  the  third  and  spell- 
ing in  the  fourth  period.  In  the  afternoon 
the  students  remained  in  their  home  room 
at  their  own  grade  level  for  science,  social 
studies,  religion,  art,  music,  health,  etc. 

The  implications  for  this  organization 
for  our  Susies,  Johnnys,  Marys  and  Ger- 
rys  are  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Instead  of  repeating  the  whole  grade, 
the  child  is  now  able  to  repeat  the 
subject  needed,  while  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  able  to  remain  with  his 
own  age  and  social  group  in  his 
home  room. 


(2)  Provision  is  made  for  children  to 
work  at  their  own  speed.  The  bright- 
er children  are  able  to  proceed  at  a 
higher  grade  level  in  certain  subjects 
for  which  they  have  the  aptitude; 
slower  children  proceed  according  to 
their  ability,  thereby  avoiding  the 
devastating  effect  of  complete  fail- 
ure. 

(3)  More  individualized  instruction  is 
possible. 

The  results  of  our  June  testing  showed 
that  about  five  students  from  each  grade 
needed  to  move  to  a  different  level  for 
certain  subjects.  Susie's  schedule,  for  ex- 
ample, might  look  like  this:  home  room, 
grade  V  level;  reading,  grade  III  level; 
language,  grade  III  level;  arithmetic, 
grade  IV  level;  spelling,  grade  V  level. 
The  grade  III  level  teacher  will  teach  the 
basic  subjects  at  this  level,  but  may  have 
children  from  all  grades  coming  to  her 
room  for  one  or  other  basic  subject. 

At  this  point,  most  adults  look  skepti- 


A  great  many  open  minds  should  be  closed  for  repairs 
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cal  and  query,  "Don't  the  older  children 
resent  having  to  go  to  a  younger  group?" 
The  answer  amazingly  enough  is  a  most 
emphatic  "No!"  Most  discipline  cases  in 
school  result  from  the  child  not  being 
able  to  do  the  work  assigned.  When  he 
is  busy  and  achieving,  he  has  no  time  for 
mischief.  The  children  are  very  happy  be- 
cause they  "can  do  the  work  now."  They 
know  that  they  have  the  chance  to  move 
ahead,  and  want  to  use  this  opportunity. 

Presently,  we  have  a  group  of  six  top 
grade  IV  students.  Four  are  working  in 
reading  and  will  move  to  the  next  room 
early  in  the  January  term.  Many  students 
who  have  gone  "back"  for  remedial  work 
have  picked  up  and  are  likewise  moving 
ahead.  A  child  is  very  simple  and  does 
not  reason  as  an  adult;  when  he  is  able  to 
achieve,  at  no  matter  what  level,  he  is 
content. 

When  report  card  day  arrived,  children 


squealed  with  delight  at  the  sight  of  'AY 
and  'BY  in  place  of  the  familiar  and 
dreaded  'CY  and  'DY.  "Oh  boy!"  ex- 
claimed one  little  fellow,  "I  never  had  a 
'B'  in  my  whole,  whole  life!" 

Our  new,  ungraded  system  has  re- 
ceived its  endorsement  from  the  students 
in  many  little  ways.  A  new  boy  to  the 
school,  who  was  not  tested  in  June,  asked, 
"When  can  I  go  to  another  room  for 
arithmetic?  This  book  is  too  hard."  The 
little  lad  was  right,  too.  In  an  unguarded 
moment  I  asked  a  girl  to  take  a  note  to 
the  grade  IV  room.  Quickly  she  asked, 
"Please  Sister,  which  room  is  grade  IV?" 

However,  the  most  rewarding  compli- 
ment to  our  work  came  from  our  friend, 
Gerry.  Clutching  a  100  per  cent  spelling 
test,  grade  II  level,  Gerry  popped  into 
the  office,  grinning  all  over.  "Gosh,  Sis- 
ter, I  used  to  hate  school.  Now  I  like  it. 
Dunno  why!" 


The  four  students  in  the  foreground  are  working  ahead  in  reading  and  will  move  to 

the  next  room  in  January 


Hitting  the  ceiling  is  no  way  to  get  up  in  the  world 
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Sister 

Mary  O'Kane 

Sister  Mary  O'Kane  died  on  November  17, 
1963  at  the  Mother  House.  Sister  O'Kane, 
born  in  Glasgow  of  Irish  parents,  was  edu- 
cated in  Glasgow  and  came  to  Canada  in  1930.  Two  years  later  she  entered 
the  Sisters  of  Service  Novitiate  and  was  professed  in  1934. 

Sister  O'Kane  was  stationed  in  Edmonton  until  1939  when  she  was  one  of 
the  three  Founding  Sisters  of  our  North  Dakota  mission.  She  returned  to 
Edmonton  as  superior  in  1947  and  in  1953  was  appointed  first  superior,  and 
again  a  Founding  Sister,  of  the  mission  in  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  Elected 
to  the  General  Council  in  1954,  Sister  served  as  Councillor  to  Sister  General 
and  as  Superior  of  the  Toronto  Club  until  1960.  She  went  to  Montreal  where 
she  became  ill  last  February. 

Sister  O'Kane  was  a  womanly  woman  gifted  with  a  great  many  womanly 
accomplishments  as  well  as  with  a  woman's  quick  understanding  and  capacity 
for  self -giving.  She  was  a  dedicated  religious  who  was  not  afraid  to  show  her 
love  for  those  who  needed  love.  She  was  a  courageous  religious  who  did  not 
shrink  from  personal  involvement  for  the  good  of  souls,  nor  from  the  suffer- 
ing which  is  almost  inseparable  from  such  involvement.  She  was  a  sensitive 
and  fastidious  person  who  had  been  unable  to  communicate  with  us  since 
she  had  brain  surgery  last  February.  We  will  never  know  here  how  utterly 
frustrating  those  long  months  must  have  been  when  she  could  neither  speak 
nor  write.  We  will  never  know  what  it  must  have  cost  to  smile  and  look  in- 
terested and  pleasant,  yet  —  her  smile  was  the  last  thing  to  go. 

To  her  relatives  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Canada  and  the  United  States  we 
offer  our  sympathy.  May  her  dear  soul  rest  in  peace. 
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The  Church  in  Latin  America 


St.  Augustine's  Seminary, 
Stop  15,  Kingston  Road, 
Scarborough,  Ont.,  Canada 

Reverend  Sister  Superior, 
Sisters  of  Service  Mother  House, 
2  Wellesley  Place, 
Toronto  5. 

Dear  Reverend  Sister: 

We  address  this  letter  to  you  with  deep  anxiety. 

Latin  American  countries  are,  as  you  well  know,  the  number  one 
target  of  Communism  in  our  days.  Obeying  the  instructions  from 
Russia  and  Cuba,  communists  have  made  it  their  goal  to  upset  the 
social,  economic,  political  and  religious  situation  in  the  Countries 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Venezuela,  particularly,  is  living  today  a  very  dangerous  moment  in 
its  history.  Communists  are  doing  whatever  they  can  to  make  our 
Country  a  second  Cuba. 

We  need  God's  help.  We  do  need  your  prayers.  Would  you  please 
include  Venezuela,  its  Church  and  its  people  among  your  Community 
intentions? 

God  bless  you.  Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)    juan  chacin 

JORGE  UROSA 


We  are  publishing  this  letter  from  two  young  Venezuelans  so  that  our 
readers  may  join  their  prayers  to  ours  for  the  Church  in  Venezuela  and 
all  of  Latin  America.  No  matter  how  little  we  North  Americans  possess 
materially,  we  are  millionaires  as  regards  freedom.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to 
just  not  care  about  people  in  our  own  hemisphere.  Let's  get  involved  with 
Latin  America  and  its  people,  really  involved  through  prayer  and  sacrifice. 
This  is  a  challenge! 


Why  is  it  that  the  man  who  knows  how  to  do  everything  never  does? 
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Nelson  Diary 


Sister  F.  Coffey 


Sister  C.  Camozzi 


The  Sisters  in  Nelson  live  in  a  two-unit  house  which  belongs  to  the 
Diocese.  They  moved  just  before  leaving  Nelson  for  Summer- 
school  so  their  real  homemaking  began  in  September.  The  Sisters, 
who  are  working  with  the  Diocesan  Confraternity  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  spend  a  great  part  of  their  time  travelling,  holding  in- 
stitutes in  the  teaching  of  religion,  helping  and  advising  teachers 
and  training  lay  catechists. 


September  4:  It  is  sweet  Friday  night. 
We  have  been  on  the  road  for  two  days 
and  start  out  again  on  Sunday.  It  was 
nice  to  get  back  to  our  mission.  We  came 
by  night-bus  from  Calgary — all  the  night 
flights  were  booked.  It  was  an  eighteen- 
hour  ride  but  we  didn't  mind. 

We  have  been  busy  at  the  office.  Ev- 
eryone seemed  pleased  to  see  us  back. 
Many  little  kindnesses  coming  our  way 
have  revealed  their  feelings. 

Father  Boyle,  c.ss.R.,  to  Sister  Coffey: 
"Is  your  family  background  regular  or 
instant?" 

September  6:  It  seems  like  a  dream 
that  we  are  in  our  new  home  in  a  beau- 
tiful setting  with  lovely  neighbours  and 
interesting  days  of  planning  and  shopping 
ahead.  The  couple  who  live  in  the  other 
section  of  our  house  have  the  lawn  and 
flowers  in  beautiful  condition.  The  garden 
has  yielded  a  bumper  crop  of  corn,  beets, 
beans  et  cetera. 

We  have  a  compact  frigidaire  installed. 
The  bedroom  and  living  room  furniture 
has  not  come  but  we  each  have  an  unfin- 
ished desk  and  we  are  old  hands  at  varn- 
ishing now. 


We  had  hardly  unpacked  when  Father 
Boyle,  c.ss.R.,  rang  our  door-bell  wanting 
to  know  when  we  could  go  out  to  his  mis- 
sions. So  we  jumped  on  the  merry-go- 
round  on  September  3. 

Sister  Coffey  on  the  front  steps  of  the 
new  "home"  in  Nelson 


When  a  little  bird  tells  you  something  don't  repeat 
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that  we  have  the 
Blessed  Sacrament 


September  13:  While  Bishop  Doyle  is 
in  Rome,  Father  Anderson,  pastor  of  Ke- 
lowna,  is  acting  Chancellor.  His  first  as- 
signment from  the  Bishop  is  to  fix  up  our 
chapel.  The  altar  is  being  made  right  now 
and  Father  gave  us  four  prie-dieu  as  well 
as  altar  linens.  The  Precious  Blood  Sis- 
ters are  giving  us  some  vestments  which 
they  received  for  the  missions;  Bishop 
Doyle  gave  us  a  chalice,  monstrance  and 
tabernacle. 

We  preserved  pears  from  our  own  tree 
last  week  and  they  turned  out  very  well. 
Our  neighbours  have  been  leaving  corn, 
beets  and  beans  on  the  back  porch  so  we 
are  most  fortunate. 

This  past  week  has  been  hectic  with 
preparations  for  Catechetical  Sunday  on 
September  29.  We've  been  mailing  out 
Discussion  Club  booklets  for  the  fall. 

Great  excitement  in  the  office  yester- 
day. Our  new  winter  hats  and  coats  ar- 
rived. We  couldn't  resist  trying  them  on. 
Even  Bishop  Doyle  joined  the  circle  of 
admirers. 


September  19:  There  is  a  general  air  of 
excitement  in  our  house  ever  since  the 
alarm  went  this  morning.  The  altar  is 
coming  today  and  soon  Our  Lord  will  be 
here  with  us  in  His  Sacramental  Presence. 
The  picture  of  Our  Lord  which  Sister 
General  sent  looks  beautiful  against  the 
turquoise  wall  in  the  dining  room. 

We  have  some  knives,  forks  and  spoons 
now  so  we  are  past  the  camping  stage. 

The  name  of  our  mission  is  Mother  of 
Perpetual  Help.  We  moved  in  on  the  eve 
of  her  feast  last  June  and  we  feel  she  is 
just  the  one  to  guide  us  in  the  many  and 
varied  decisions  we  have  to  make. 
September  27:  The  big  news  is  that  we 
got  the  Blessed  Sacrament  yesterday,  the 
feast  of  the  Canadian  Martyrs.  Something 
special  always  seems  to  happen  to  us  on 
the  feasts  of  our  patrons.  Every  once  in 
a  while  we  remember  we  have  Him  so  we 
go  in  to  see  if  He  is  making  out  all  right 
and  if  we  are  too. 

Last  evening  we  canned  fourteen  jars 
of  plums.  I  promised  not  to  brag  about 
the  plums  but  I  didn't  say  for  how  long. 


it  until  you  are  sure  the  little  bird  wasn't  a  cuckoo 
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"Our  furniture  arrived  and  everything 
looks  so  homey."  Sister  Camozzi 
looks  impressive 


Just  imagine,  our  very  own  plum  tree, 
plum  full,  pressed  down  and  running 
over!  Our  furniture  has  arrived  and  ev- 
erything looks  so  homey.  It's  just  like 
playing  house. 

We  are  busy  juggling  important  pro- 
jects at  the  office,  planning  in-service 
training  programs  and  so  on. 

October  1 1 :  We  have  just  returned  from 
Nakusp  where  we  had  an  organizational 
meeting  and  gave  demonstration  lessons. 
Father  Mulvihill,  the  pastor,  was  so 
pleased,  as  were  we,  with  the  response  of 
both  parents  and  teachers.  The  whole 
parish  seemed  to  be  drawn  into  the  ses- 
sions. Father  loves  his  people  and  they 
are  eager  to  return  his  love.  The  parish 
and  its  four  missions  seemed  to  be  over- 
charged with  energy,  the  energy  of  grace. 
On  two  Sundays  every  month  Father 
travels  fifty  miles  to  say  Mass. 

October  26:  Tomorrow  we  travel  to  the 
East  Kootenays  and  then  work  our  way 
over  the  Okanagan.  Father  Fitzpatrick 
(National  Director  of  CCD)  will  arrive 
in  Cranbrook  the  4th  of  November  so 
we  will  complete  our  work  in  this  area 


The  kitchen  and  breakfast  nook.  We 
think  Sister  Coffey  is  admiring 
the  garden 


just  prior  to  his  coming.  When  he  goes  to 
the  Okanagan  we  will  be  there  too  but 
will  remain  to  finish  our  work  after  he 
has  gone.  This  way  the  trips  are  worth- 
while. 

Father  Kane,  c.ss.r.,  from  Williams 
Lake  visited  us  at  the  office  a  few  days 
ago. 

We  had  two  evening  sessions  in  Ross- 
land  last  week  and  managed  to  have  sup- 
per with  Mr.  Camozzi. 

Storm  windows  are  on  and  the  car  is 
winterized  so  we  are  ready  for  the  worst. 

Father  Anderson  says  Mass  for  us 
every  day  we  are  here.  He  was  in  Spo- 
kane last  week  and  brought  us  two  pre- 
sents, a  pretty  jar  for  coffee  and  a  wood- 
en plaque  with  this  inscription,  "O  Lord, 
warm  this  kitchen  with  Thy  love  and  light 
it  with  Thy  peace.  Amen."  Father  is  so 
thoughtful  —  but  so  is  everyone. 

November  15:  Time  does  fly;  so  much 
has  happened  since  we  set  out  on  this 
jaunt.  It  is  helpful  to  see  the  progress  and 
the  pitfalls  as  we  go  along,  helpful  in  the 
sense  that  progress  is  encouraging  and 
the  deviations  can  be  set  straight  before 
they  become  permanent.  Everyone  con- 


Small  boy  (saying  prayers):  "That  is  the  end  of  my 
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"Our  own  plum  tree,  plum 
full,  pressed  down  and 
running  over" 

tinues  to  be  kind  and  ready  to  ask  for  and 
accept  help  —  which  is  the  reason  for  our 
being  here. 

Father  Anderson  was  in  Kelowna 
while  we  were  there  so  he  filled  the  car 
trunk  with  fruit  and  vegetables.  He  even 
put  the  sack  of  potatoes  into  three  bags 
so  we  could  lift  them  easily. 

Father  Fitzpatrick  (National  Director 
of  CCD)  spoke  beautifully  to  the  people. 
We  learned  a  lot  from  listening  to  him. 
He  thought  we  would  get  awfully  bored 
hearing  him  speak  four  times  but  when 
he  heard  how  often  we  have  to  listen  to 


Sister  Camozzi  makes 
all  things  tidy  before 
setting  out  for  the  office 


ourselves  and  each  other  he  realized  that 
our  understanding  was  based  on  experi- 
ence. 

At  one  place  someone  said,  "I'm  not 
trying  to  be  disrespectful  Sister,  but  is 
your  name  Sister  Sugar?"  I'm  getting  used 
to  being  called  Sister  Tea  but  this  was  a 
new  one.  We  were  mistaken  for  Jehovah 
Witnesses  once  which  has  taught  us  to 
identify  ourselves. 

Father  Downey  says,  "It  was  not  the 
apple  in  Genesis  that  caused  the  trouble 
but  the  pair  under  the  tree."  With  that, 
dear  Diary,  au  revoir. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  FREEDOM 

Every  manifestation  in  the  Church  of  lack  of  freedom, 
however  harmless,  however  much  under  cover,  whatever  re- 
ligious trimmings  it  may  have,  contributes  toward  making  the 
Church  less  believable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  of  men  in 
general;  and  that  is  a  disaster  .  .  .  The  ground  and  source  of 
man's  freedom  lies,  not  in  man  himself,  who  is  by  nature  the 
slave  of  sin,  but  in  the  freedom  of  His  grace  setting  us  free  in 
Christ.  'Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.'  (St. 
Paul  2,  Cor.  3:17). 

HANS  KUNG 


prayers,  dear  God,  and  here  are  the  headlines  again." 
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Dear  S\Sler. 

From  Religious  Correspondence  Schools  in  Regina  and  Edmonton 


I  suppose  you  are  made  at  me  becouse  I 
never  sent  my  Sunday  school  lessons  in.  It 
was  the  time  when  I  losed  my  book.  When 
I  came  home  I  looked  at  the  mail  and  I 
looked  at  my  Sunday  School  papers  and  put 
them  back  on  the  stand.  A  few  days  later  I 
went  to  do  them  and  they  wern't  there.  I 
hunted  all  over  for  them  and  told  mom  and 
she  came  out  to  look  for  them  and  told  me 
to  go  outside  and  she  would  find  them.  But 
she  couldn't.  Then  after  a  while  I  forgot 
about  them.  And  mom  found  them  today.  I 
don't  blame  you  for  getting  mad  at  me.  But 
I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  please.  Yours 
truly,  Karen 

In  delaying  my  lessons  I'm  sorry  if  I 
caused  any  mix-up  or  misunderstanding  at 
the  office.  I  can  offer  no  honest  excuse  but 
I  would  like  to  continue  my  lessons  with  the 
promise  that  I  shall  try  to  do  better. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  misplaced  the  Ques- 
tion Sheet  of  my  last  lesson,  (Lesson  2)  so 
I  am  unable  to  return  them  at  present.  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  I  could  be  sent  another 
Question  Sheet  to  complete  my  lessons. 
Thank  you  ever  so  much.  My  prayers,  Ellen 


First  I  want  to  thank  you  for  my  gift,  the 
lovely  book  of  the  New  Testament.  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  I  have  been  a  satisfactory 
pupil.  The  last  course  on  the  Social  Teach- 
ing of  the  Church  was  hard  but  interesting 
and  I  never  expected  to  pass  the  exams  and 
all  the  lessons  with  honors!  I  plan  to  have 
my  little  daughter  do  these  lessons  also 
when  she  is  old  enough.  That  will  be  some 
years  yet  as  she  is  only  going  on  7  months 
old.  I  am  glad  though  that  I  managed  to 
complete  the  course.  Thank  you  again  for 
my  lovely  gift.  I  remain  as  ever  in  Christ, 

Mrs.  S. 

I  sorry  that  my  sister  and  I  didn't  send  our 
lessons  in  because  my  Mother  had  to  pick 
apples  while  I  have  to  clean  the  house  and 
make  Supper  and  you  see  sister  I  just  forgot 
to  send  them  away  your  faithful  Elaine 

My  little  sisters  name's  are  Bonnie  and 
Jean.  Bonnie  is  5  years  old  and  Jean  will  be 
three  in  December.  Mom  calls  them  Angels 
but  I  sure  don't.  There  are  six  children  in 
our  family.  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  so  late  with 
my  lesson.  Love,  Roger 
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I  am  very  sorry  we  didn't  send  our  les- 
sons out  before  this.  But  always  one  of  us 
couldn't  find  our  lessons.  Now  we  finally  got 
them  all  together  again.  My  little  brother 
wants  to  know  if  he  can  take  catechism  les- 
sons too.  He  is  in  grade  one.  Thank  you. 

Cathy 

I  left  my  lessons  on  the  table  while  I  dried 
the  dishes.  In  the  mean  time  my  little  broth- 
er coloured  over  top  of  my  colouring.  So  it 
is  a  terrible  mess.  Thank  you.  Marie 

Would  you  please  start  sending  lessons  to 
my  little  brother  who  is  almost  seven.  Thank 
you.  Robert  is  in  grade  seven.  Rita's  in  grade 
four.  Allan  is  in  grade  two  and  I'm  in  grade 
five.  I  just  started  taking  piano  lessons.  Love, 

Ruth 

I  go  to  a  Catholic  school.  I  go  to  Mass  on 
First  Friday.  I  would  like  to  have  two  or 
three  lessons  at  once.  Mommie  says  this 
would  be  easier  for  her.  too  I  went  to  St. 
Peter's  at  H.  this  summer  and  went  to  cate- 
chism with  Dougie.  my  little  sisters  crawl 
now.  Dan  wants  to  start  play  school  this  falL 
The  two  bigger  girls  help  with  the  dishes  and 
I  help  teach  their  prayers.  Randy 

I  couldn't  send  the  lesson  in  because  the 
children  tore  the  book  up  and  I  was  sick 
and  had  to  get  my  pendics  out.  I  lost  the 
lesson.  Would  you  please  send  me  another 
lesson.  Good  bye.  Carol 

Just  a  few  lines  to  perhaps  break  the 
monotony.  It  always  helps  to  do  something 
to  cheer  you  up.  I  make  it  sound  pretty  bad 
but  I'd  sure  be  ornery  if  I  had  to  correct  all 
those  lessons.  I  might  charge  a  nickel  a  les- 
son for  correcting  them.  Ha!  Ha! 

Well,  I  finished  school.  I  am  now  a  "doc- 
tor" of  motors  specializing  in  diesel  engines 
of  all  kinds.  Hope  I  can  "make  out"  as  you 
say.  Starting  wages  at  a  decent  place  is  $3.00 
an  hour.  Union  might  be  higher.  I  don't 
know  if  good  wages  will  help  or  not.  money 
sort  of  burns  a  hole  in  my  pocket.  I  should 
hang  onto  a  little  though.  I  have  to  work  on 
the  farm  till  next  year  and  then  I'm  on  my 
own  I  think.  Well  I  guess  I'll  close  now. 
Hope  I  didn't  take  too  much  of  your  time. 
Good  luck  and  thanks.  Jim 


I  am  just  writing  a  note  to  thank  you  for 
the  lessons  I  have  received  during  the  past 
thirteen  years.  It  has  certainly  been  a  great 
help  since  I  would  have  had  no  other  means 
of  learning  about  the  Church  and  its  teach- 
ings. Next  year  I  am  going  to  University  so 
I  won't  be  able  to  continue  with  the  lessons. 
However  I  will  always  remember  what  I 
have  learned  in  them.  Thanks  again.  Sin- 
cerely, Linda 

Dear  Sisters  in  Christ  I  am  here  sending 
you  one  dollar  for  sending  the  lessons  to  me. 
I  enjoy  very  much  doing  these  lessons  and 
I  think  I  have  learned  a  lot  that  I  didn't 
know  before.  Thank  you  very  much.  Your 
friend  in  Christ,  Clement 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  nice  letter 
and  for  the  medal.  The  baby  was  born  on 
Sept  11  and  he  is  called  Anthony  Joseph. 
We  all  think  he's  just  wonderful.  I  hope  you 
won't  feel  hurt  when  I  tell  you  that  I  gave 
the  medal  you  sent  me  to  my  girl  friend 
who  is  expecting  her  fifth  baby.  I  was  given 
a  similar  medal  by  a  friend  and  I  wear  it 
all  the  time.  I  also  made  novenas  to  St. 
Gerard  which  made  me  feel  happy  and  sure 
that  everything  would  be  all  right. 

I  am  sorry  I  didn't  send  the  children's  les- 
sons in  sooner.  They  started  working  on 
them  long  ago  but  a  month  ago  we  started 
our  bout  with  the  Flu,  including  the  baby. 
Now,  thank  God,  we  are  almost  back  to 
normal.  The  children  finished  up  their  les- 
sons today.  Sincerely,  Mrs.  L.B. 


I  was  so  happy  to  receive  your  note  and 
am  most  grateful  for  the  holy  picture,  pray- 
er (so  helpful)  and  lovely  medal  for  Baby. 
You  will  be  very  busy  again  with  your  many 
children  and  glad  to  be  back  to  your  regular 
convent  life. 

After  the  five  received  their  Sacraments, 
Baby  was  baptized  Monica  Anne  with  all 
the  children  present  and  answering  the  pray- 
ers —  even  the  "old  baby,"  Bernard  John. 
We  hope  to  move  new  home  shortly  and  I 
will  do  my  best  to  keep  up  with  the  child- 
ren's lessons  as  well  as  possible. 

With  very  much  gratitude  for  your  help, 
your  interest  and  above  all,  your  prayers,  I 
am,  yours  very  sincerely,  Mrs.  E.M. 


Air  travel  enables  you  to  pass  motorists  at  a  safe  distance 
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In  the  car  she  tried  to  hold  her  husband's  bleeding  head  in 
her  arms.  Too,  too  shortly  after  she  followed,  unassisted,  as 
his  lifeless  body  was  taken  from  the  hospital. 

She  stood,  erect  and  composed,  beside  President  Johnson 
when  he  took  the  oath  of  office. 

In  Washington  she  walked  quietly  from  the  plane  holding 
her  brother-in-law's  hand. 

In  deep  mourning  and  with  a  tragic  majesty  about  her  she, 
with  her  children  by  the  hand,  followed  the  flag-draped  casket 
from  the  White  House  to  the  Capitol. 

The  brief  ceremony  at  the  Capitol  over  she  approached  the 
casket  with  little  Caroline.  With  great  simplicity  she  knelt, 
with  great  simplicity  she  leaned  forward  to  kiss  the  flag. 

She  was  following  a  pattern  set  for  women  1900  years  ago 
when  "there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus,  His  Mother  ..." 

Women  of  all  ages  have  watched  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  they 
have  copied  her  clothes  and  her  hair-styling.  We  hope  they 
continue  to  watch  her  in  these  days  of  heavy  sorrow.  She  has 
been  a  great  and  gracious  First  Lady  but  she  has  never  done 
the  position  more  honour  than  in  these  brief  days  since  it 
passed  to  another.  She  has  been  simply,  unobtrusively,  and 
with  great  dignity,  a  woman. 

Many  young  families  will  gather  this  Christmas  around 
many  Christmas  cribs.  We  hope  they  will  remember,  with  a 
prayer,  this  other  young  family  whose  sundering  neither 
money  nor  position  can  repair. 

Caroline  and  John  Kennedy  are  privileged  children:  their 
father  played  a  hero's  role.  Their  mother's  role  is  even  more 
difficult  and  she  is  playing  it  heroically  too. 

THE  EDITOR. 
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A  NEW  YEAR'S  MESSAGE 


As  God's  holy  and  well-beloved  chosen  ones,  clothe  your- 
selves with  feelings  of  compassion,  kindness,  humility,  meek- 
ness, patience.  Bear  with  one  another,  and  forgive  whatever 
cause  of  complaint  you  have  against  one  another;  as  the  Lord 
forgave  you,  so  do  you.  But  above  all  clothe  yourselves  with 
love;  it  holds  together  and  perfects  all  things.  And  in  your 
heart  let  stand  supreme  the  peace  of  Christ,  to  which  you  are 
called  as  members  of  one  body.  And  be  thankful.  Let  the 
word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  in  all  fulness  so  that  with  all 
wisdom  you  teach  and  admonish  one  another;  and  in  psalms, 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs  sing  in  your  heart  to  God  by  his 
grace.  Whatever  you  do  in  word  or  work,  do  all  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  while  you  give  thanks  to  God  the  Father 
through  him. 

Colossians,  3.  Read  in  the  Epistle,  Feast  of  the  Holy  Family 
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This  special  vocation  issue  of  the  field  at  home  could  not  go  to 
press  without  a  special  expression  of  gratitude  to  those  great,  far- 
sighted  and  daring  individuals  without  whose  faith,  trust  and  deep 
love  for  God  and  for  souls  our  Institute  would  never  have  been: 

ARCHBISHOP  NEIL  MCNEIL,  of  Toronto; 

our  Co-Founders, 

REVEREND  FATHERS  GEORGE  DALY,  C.SS.R. 
and  ARTHUR  COUGHLAN,  C.SS.R.; 

and 

SISTER  CATHERINE  DONNELLY, 

the  first  Sister  of  Service  who  carried  the  torch  of  her  ideals  and, 
for  a  time,  carried  it  alone;  who  carried  the  torch  so  high  that  it 
enkindled  lights  from  one  end  of  our  country  to  the  other;  who  is 
still  carrying  the  torch  in  one  of  the  rural  missions  which  she  so 

greatly  loves. 

May  the  present  and  all  future  Sisters  of  Service  be  ennobled  and 
inspired  by  the  courage  and  dedication 
of  these  great  people. 

OUR  COVER:  The  new  cover  designed  for  this  issue  is  symbolic  of  the 
changing  face  of  the  West.  Where  once  it  was  typically  grain-growing 
country,  it  is  now  oil  country  as  well.  The  stooks  of  yesterday  and  the  oil 
drills  of  today  may  well  give  way  to  factories  tomorrow.  The  sister  is  shown 
against  the  background  of  a  drilling  rig  and  a  wild-catter's  dwelling.  The 
telephone  lines  are  temporary  and  the  sister  makes  her  way  through  the 
farmer's  fence  to  get  to  the  people.  The  barbed  wire  signifies  cattle  country 
which  is  usually  sandy  and  where  frequently  oil  is  found. 

Cover  designed  by  Keith  Scott. 
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WE  DEDICATE  this  Vocation  issue  of  THE  FIELD  AT  HOME  to 

you,  Mother  of  Perpetual  Help. 

Queen  majestic  in  humility,  we  pray  that  the  humility  which 
is  truth  may  glow  in  all  that  we  write. 

Virgin  most  prudent,  we  pray  that  every  Sister  of  Service 
may  burn  with  a  zeal  directed  by  obedience  and  governed  by 
prudence. 

Mother  of  the  Church,  we  pray  for  an  increase  of  vocations 
to  our  own  and  all  other  religious  congregations. 

Sweet  Handmaid  of  the  Lord,  guide  us  that  we  may  walk  in 
generous  love  the  path  upon  which  "we  have  come  to  serve." 


/  want  to  be  a  Sister  so 


Everyone  says: 

Why? 
What  for? 
Wait  a  bit! 


"a  nun?  but  why  do  you  want  to  be  a 
nun?  What  made  you  decide  to  enter?" 
All  sisters  have  been  asked  these  ques- 
tions by  some  people;  some  sisters  have 
been  asked  these  questions  by  everybody. 
Strangely  enough,  the  questions  often 
come  from  so-called  "good  Catholics." 
They  come  up  with  the  stock  objections, 
which  are  never  very  original:  "You  are 
young  and  good-looking,  you  should  see 
life;  A  nun  —  with  your  talent  and  your 
prospect  of  a  brilliant  future;  You're  go- 
ing to  incarcerate  yourself  in  a  convent, 
you  must  be  crazy;  Is  some  guy  respon- 
sible for  this?"  The  last  is,  I  think,  the 
favourite.  The  love  -  lorn  -  maiden  -  disap- 


pears-behind-convent-walls  sort  of  thing. 
It's  not  a  very  realistic  nor  a  very  sophis- 
ticated objection  but  it  does  have  ro- 
mance and  a  bit  of  melodrama,  and  the 
child  lurking  inside  all  of  us,  loves  both. 

An  engagement  ring  on  a  girl's  finger 
is  usually  hailed  with  delight  by  friends 
and  relatives.  The  girl  may  be  young,  im- 
mature and  inexperienced;  she  may  be 
quite  unprepared  for  the  responsibilities 
of  wifehood  and  motherhood.  Too  often 
none  of  these  facts  causes  a  ripple  of 
concern.  As  a  Catholic  her  marriage  is 
indissoluble.  Her  unpreparedness  may 
wreak  havoc  upon  her  own,  her  hus- 
band's and  her  children's  lives.  But  she 
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is  rarely  subjected  to  opposing  pressure. 
It  is  her  life,  and  she  is  doing  the  normal 
thing  for  a  young  woman  to  do.  Every- 
thing will  turn  out  all  right.  But,  she 
wants  to  be  a  nun?  Ah,  that  is  different. 

That  girls  with  youth,  beauty,  brains 
should  "throw  themselves  away"  on  God 
is  regarded  as  a  bit  of  a  calamity.  That 
the  Creator  of  all  that  is  young  and  beau- 
tiful, of  all  that  is  good  and  wise,  should 
condescend  to  invite  some  of  His  own 
creatures  to  serve  Him  alone,  to  work 
with  Him  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  is 
not  readily  accepted.  This  thinking  on  the 
part  of  Catholics  is  hard  to  justify.  But 
that  it  is  a  fact,  nobody  will  deny.  There 


are  few  sisters  who  have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  a  barrage  of  why's  and  what's.  . 

The  answer  to  the  "why"  is  easy.  For 
all  of  us  it  is  the  same:  love  of  God  and 
of  the  souls  for  whom  He  died. 

The  answer  to  the  "what"  differs  in 
each  individual  case.  One  circumstance 
or  a  whole  chain  of  circumstances  may 
have  been  the  remote  cause.  The  proxi- 
mate cause,  the  one  little  push  needed 
to  take  the  step  from  home  to  convent,  is 
often  one  little  thing.  A  vocation  to  the 
religious  life  is  always  a  precious  gift 
from  God  whose  ways  are  strange  and 
wonderful:  He  uses  many  instruments  to 
draw  souls  to  Himself. 
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What  is  a 

Sister  of  Service? 


A  Sister  of  Service  is  a  woman  who  channels  all  the 
qualities,  all  the  capacities  of  her  feminine  nature 
into  a  consecrated  love  of  God  and  of  neighbour. 
Through  her  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience, 
her  life  is  a  continuous  act  of  worship. 

A  Sister  of  Service  is  a  mature  woman  whose 
religious  training  has  equipped  her  to  meet  the 
modern  world  head-on;  to  be  in  the  world  and  of  it 
because  God  made  it  and  it  is  good.  But  she  freely 
foregoes  much  that  the  world  has  to  offer,  even  much 
that  is  good  and  wholesome,  the  better  to  love  God 
and  her  neighbour. 

A  Sister  of  Service  is  a  woman  who  is  always 
available,  especially  to  the  spiritually  under-privi- 
leged of  Christ's  flock,  for  whom  her  Institute  was 
founded. 

A  Sister  of  Service  is  a  woman  who  longs  to  show 
the  love,  compassion  and  understanding  of  Christ  to 
all  the  souls  who  cross  her  path. 

A  Sister  of  Service  is  a  woman  of  prayer.  But  she 
knows  that  she  does  not  live  two  lives,  one  spiritual, 
the  other  material.  She  has  but  one  life,  her  human 
life.  Her  destiny  is  to  be  united,  body  and  soul,  to 
God  for  all  eternity  in  Heaven.  She  realistically 
strives  for  the  perfection  of  charity  in  her  human 
living  where  work  merges  into  prayer  and  prayer  into 
work  unto  the  complete  fulfilment  of  her  vocation  as 
a  religious  woman. 
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One  Young 
Girl's  Romance 
With  God 

WHAT  MADE  PATRICIA  COOPER  become  a 

nun?  Well,  she  had  always  loved  God 
deeply.  She  had,  for  a  long  time,  the  feel- 
ing that  He  wanted  her  for  Himself.  But 
she  was  a  normal  young  girl.  She  loved 
and  still  loves  people,  including  men.  Yes, 
she  likes  men.  Normal,  outgoing  girls 
usually  make  good  sisters  and  normal 
girls  certainly  like  boys.  They  should; 
God  planned  that  man  and  woman  should 
complement  each  other  in  mutual  liking 
and  respect.  Pat  enjoyed  going  out  on 
dates.  Her  first  formal  was  a  tremendous 
thrill. 

The  youngest  of  a  large  family  in  Ow- 
en Sound,  Ontario,  Pat  loved  her  family, 
she  loved  her  nieces  and  nephews,  she 
loved  family  get-togethers.  Then  the 
"little  push"  came  into  her  life.  It  was  not 
very  little,  really,  it  was  all  of  Martyrs' 
Shrine  at  Midland,  Ontario.  Pat  worked 
there  for  six  months.  There,  the  convic- 
tion that  she  should  be  a  religious  deep- 
ened into  resolve.  It  was  at  the  Shrine 
that  she  heard  about  the  Sisters  of  Ser- 
vice. It  is  not  strange  that,  when  she 
makes  her  perpetual  vows  this  summer, 
her  chosen  patrons  will  be  the  Jesuit 
Martyrs. 


Her  first  formal  a  tremendous  thrill; 
religious  life  more  thrilling  still. 
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Of  the  days  surrounding  her  surrender 
to  the  Holy  Will  of  God,  Pat  could  say: 

"Of  the  time  before  finding  You,  there 
are  some  words, 
Though  inadequate . 
Of  the  time  after,  something  can  be 
said. 

But  for  that  moment  of  Encounter, 
For  that  brief  interlude  when  all 

stood  still, 
And  we  met,  incredibly,  Face  to  face, 
And  seeing  not,  1  saw  You, 
And  hearing  not,  I  heard  You. 
For  that  moment,  when  all  stood  still 
And  You  stood  in  that  eternal 

stillness, 

Motionless,  answering,  beckoning  me, 

Waiting  for  my  answer. 

For  that  moment  of  Knowing, 

Of  Recognition  and  Choice, 

Surrender  and  Oneness, 

My  Christ,  for  that  moment  when  all 

stood  still 
And  Love  encountered  love, 
For  that  moment  —  there  are  no 

words." 
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The  Postulant 


the  entrance  date  finally  came.  It  was 
with  a  few  bow-knots  in  her  tummy  that 
Pat  Cooper  went  to  60  Glen  Road,  the 
SOS  Novitiate  in  Toronto.  She  was  going 
into  a  strange  new  world,  or  so  she 
thought.  But  it  wasn't  so  strange,  nor  was 
it  new.  It  was  the  same  old  world  with 
greater  depth,  breadth  and  meaning.  A 
new  dimension  had  been  added  —  Pat's 
efforts  would  now  be  directed  toward  be- 
coming more  Christocentric.  Christocen- 
tric?  It  means  that  Christ  is  the  focal 
point,  the  centre,  the  heart  of  all  our 
living. 

Miss  Cooper,  as  the  new  postulant  was 
now  called,  did  not  learn  this  all  at  once. 
On  the  eve  of  final  vows  she  is  still  in 
the  learning,  reaching,  striving  process. 
There  is  never  a  time,  in  this  life,  when 
any  of  us  may  say,  "I  have  reached  the 
peak  of  Christian  perfection." 

The  new  postulant  learned  that,  in  giv- 
ing up  one  family,  she  had  gained  anoth- 
er, her  religious  family.  After  the  first 
strangeness  had  worn  off,  she  was  sur- 
prised at  the  homelike  atmosphere  of  the 
novitiate.  She  did  not  quite  know  what 


she  had  expected;  but  she  found  normal 
people  busy  about  homey  things  like 
cooking  and  cleaning  and  doing  the  laun- 
dry; special  things  like  planning  parties 
and  programs  and  entertaining  guests; 
spiritually  sustaining  things  like  com- 
munity prayers,  retreat  days,  Exposition 
days  and  classes. 

Sometimes  postulants,  and  even  nov- 
ices, think  that  the  spiritual  life  consists 
of  spiritual  exercises.  They  are  just  a  bit 
disappointed  that  more  time  is  not  spent 
at  formal  prayer;  they  are  apt  to  become 
quite  starry-eyed  when  a  spiritual  theme 
is  played  and  to  feel  a  shade  of  annoy- 
ance when  the  theme  becomes  more  mun- 
dane. 

Miss  Cooper  learned  that  her  life  could 
not  be  compartmentalized  into  spiritual 
and  material.  She  learned  by  living  and 
she  lived  by  learning.  She  even  learned 
that  one  does  not  put  glycerine  in  the 
holy-water  fonts.  Nobody  at  all  seemed  to 
appreciate  the  superior  staying  quality  of 
the  glycerine  over  the  holy-water.  And 
she  had  been  so  conscientious  about  fil- 
ing all  the  fonts. 


She  learned  that  life  is  not 
compartmentalized  into  spiritual 
and  material.  She  learned  by  living 
and  she  lived  by  learning. 
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The  Novice 


SUDDENLY,  THE  POSTULANCY  was  Over.  It 

always  seems  sudden,  this  transition  from 
postulant  to  novice,  even  though  one  has 
been  waiting  and  waiting  for  reception 
day.  After  eight  days  of  retreat,  the  postu- 
lant, Miss  Cooper,  became  the  novice, 
Sister  Cooper. 

Reception  day  is  a  difficult  day  to  de- 
scribe. For  each  of  us  it  is  different,  yet 
for  each  of  us  it  is,  I  believe,  the  same 
in  one  way:  God  seems  to  shower  His 
young  novice  with  a  downpour  of  His 
love  and  His  grace.  He  is  preparing  her 
for  the  two  years  of  novitiate  ahead. 

For  Sister  Cooper,  as  for  all  of  us,  the 
novitiate  was  a  time  of  happiness  and 
misery,  of  relaxation  and  tension,  of  ab- 
solute certainty  and  utter  uncertainty.  It 
is  a  time  of  testing  and  of  being  tested. 
But  a  large  part  of  the  testing  is  done  by 
oneself.  Nobody  is  trying  to  make  life 
difficult,  or  tense  or  uncertain.  As  nov- 
ices, we  come  to  grips  with  self.  This 
is  never  easy,  because  we  expect  so  much 
of  ourselves.  It  is  difficult  to  learn  that 
God  asks  only  that  we  surrender  our- 
selves, only  that  we  make  an  honest  ef- 
fort, only  that  when  we  fall  we  don't  be- 
come discouraged,  but  reach  out  for  His 
hand  and  rise  to  start  all  over  again. 

There  are  a  few  lines  of  poetry  which 
seem  beautifully  applicable  to  novices: 
"  .  .  .  /  was  one 
who  stood  with  eager  untried  wings 
poised  for  splendid  far-off  things; 
then  with  a  child's  quick  choice  and  true 
I  folded  them  again  for  you." 

This  is  what  God  asks  of  novices,  (of 
all  of  us  most  of  the  time)  that  we  put 
aside  the  dreams  of  all  the  great  things  we 
would  do,  all  the  dragons  we  would  slay, 
and  quietly  fold  our  wings  —  for  Him. 

For  two  years  Sister  Cooper  carried  on 
with  the  humdrum,  monotonous,  daily 
round  of  prayers,  classes,  household  dut- 
ies and  recreations.  The  latter,  fortunate- 
ly, are  not  too  monotonous.  Monotony 
can  be  very  hard  to  endure  but  —  what 
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about  the  thirty  years  in  the  little  home 
of  Nazareth? 

Mind  you,  Sister  Cooper  managed  to 
chalk  up  a  few  records  which  were  not 
what  you  might  describe  as  routine.  It  is 
doubtful,  for  instance,  if  any  novice 
ever  burned  her  chin  with  an  iron  while 
ironing.  But  Sister  Cooper  did. 

She  had  a  spot  on  the  bib  of  her  apron 
which  she  quite  properly  felt  should  be 
removed.  The  spot,  that  is,  not  the  bib. 
So,  with  the  bib  in  place  she  tackled  the 
spot,  removed  it  and  then  decided  to 
iron  it  dry,  with  the  bib  still  on  her  per- 
son. When  iron  came  up  to  meet  spot, 
chin  went  down  to  meet  same.  Result?  A 
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burned  chin.  Life  in  the  novitiate  is  not 
all  routine,  nor  is  it  without  its  hazards. 

It  is  also  doubtful  that  any  other  nov- 
ice ever  tried  to  get  her  shoes  repaired  in 
a  barber-shop.  But  Sister  Cooper  did.  She 
was  in  a  hurry,  she  saw  the  bus  coming, 
she  rushed  into  what  had  always  been  a 
shoe-repair  shop  (that's  her  story,  any- 
way). She  said,  "Could  you  half-sole 
these  shoes,  please?"  The  man  in  the  store 
said,  "No."  She  said,  "Too  far  gone?" 
He  said,  "I  wouldn't  know.  This  is  a  barb- 
er-shop." Exit  Sister  Cooper.  She  caught 
the  bus. 

Just  as  suddenly  as  the  postulancy 
ends,  the  noviceship  ends.  And  the  novice 


is  on  the  brink,  standing  tip-toe  and  eag- 
er, of  giving  herself  totally  to  God 
through  the  Vows  of  Poverty,  Chastity 
and  Obedience.  She  makes  an  eight-day 
retreat  and  Profession  day  is  here.  Every- 
thing is  forgotten  except  the  soul-shaking 
knowledge  that  Infinite  Love  will  accept 
her  little  thimble-full  of  love  in  exchange 
for  all  of  His.  She  has  only  a  thimble- 
full  to  offer,  but  the  thimble  is  full, 
pressed  down  and  running  over.  Some 
day,  she  hopes,  through  God's  abundant 
grace,  she  will  have  a  much  larger  con- 
tainer of  love  to  offer.  For  the  moment, 
she  is  giving  all  she  has  and  that  is  all  He 
asks. 
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Profession 


what  does  religious  profession  mean 
in  the  life  of  a  religious?  It  means  that 
she  freely  chooses  to  follow  Our  Lord 
in  the  way  of  the  evangelical  counsels 
she  freely  commits  herself  to  live  her 
Christian  vocation  by  striving  for  the  per- 
fection of  charity  through  the  three  vows 
of  Poverty,  Chastity  and  Obedience. 

Sister  Cooper  knew  exactly  what  she 
meant  when  she  said,  "I,  Sister  Patricia 
Cooper  .  .  .  make  the  vows  of  Poverty, 
Chastity  and  Obedience  for  three  years 
..."  She  knew  what  she  meant  and  she 
was  not  afraid  because  she  was  strong  in 
the  strength  of  Him  Whom  she  loves  and 
because  her  two  years  in  the  novitiate  had 
taught  her  the  meaning  of  the  Vows. 


Poverty,  religious  poverty,  is  not  nega- 
tive. It  is  positive,  freeing,  it  brings  con- 
tentment. St.  Francis  of  Assissi  called  it 
the  Lady  Poverty.  To  St.  Ignatius,  Pov- 
erty was  a  mother.  The  analogy  in  both 
cases  is  apt  because  a  woman's  role  is 
life-giving  and  love-giving.  Poverty  makes 
us  ready  for  the  fulness  of  the  Christ-life 
and  for  the  eternal  love  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Poverty  makes  us  Christocentric 
by  detaching  our  hearts  from  all  that  is 
not  Christ,  or  of  Christ. 

By  the  vow  of  Chastity  the  religious 
becomes  the  Bride  of  Christ  and  this  is 
no  empty  title.  Her  virginity  is  to  the  re- 
ligious the  condition  of  a  higher  fruit- 
fulness:  it  is  not  unfruitful,  it  enhances 


"I,  Sister  Patricia  Cooper 
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rather  than  impairs  the  great  privilege  of 
woman  which  is  maternity,  This  spiritual 
maternity  shines  out  in  the  Church  and 
in  Mary,  the  Mother  of  the  Saviour  and 
of  the  Church.  Virginity  is  the  ideal  con- 
dition of  the  pilgrim  who  wants  to  pro- 
gress swiftly  and  unencumbered  along 
the  road  of  life.  The  heart  of  the  religious 
is  undivided  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
it  beats  for  nobody  but  Christ.  On  the 
contrary,  her  love  for  Christ  will  have  to 
embrace  His  whole  Mystical  Body.  She 
is  free  now  to  care  for  the  things  of 
Christ  only,  for  the  whole  order  of  crea- 
ation;  the  people  of  God,  the  Church, 
the  world  with  the  Risen  Christ  as  its 
centre.  In  freely  renouncing  human  love, 
the  religious  can  stride  joyously  toward 
the  perfection  of  love. 

The  vow  of  obedience  is  the  essence  of 
the  religious  life;  it  is  the  most  difficult  of 
the  vows  because  by  it  we  freely  sur- 
render our  own  will  to  the  will  of  our 
superior.  For  the  religious,  obedience  is 
the  outcome  of  a  life  founded  on  faith 
and  charity;  it  is  the  sign  of  her  total 
dedication  to  God.  The  degree  of  this 


dedication,  this  total  commitment  de- 
pends upon  the  degree  of  her  love  for 
God.  Total  commitment  to  God  through 
obedience  entails  suffering  but  the  suffer- 
ing sustained  through  loving  obedience 
will  be  a  participation  in  the  divine  folly 
of  the  Cross.  It  will  result  in  joy  for  we 
can  truly  say  with  Coventry  Patmore, 

"For  joy  (rejoice  ye  Few  that  tasted 
have!) 
Is  love's  obedience  ..." 

Sister  Cooper  knew  all  this  when  she 
made  her  first  vows,  just  as  she  knew  it 
more  deeply  when  she  renewed  her  vows. 
Now,  as  she  approaches  the  day  of  per- 
petual vows,  there  is  no  wavering,  no 
wondering,  just  keeping  on,  her  hand  in 
God's.  Now  she  can  say  to  all  who  ask, 

"Being  offered  the  whole  of  Love 
Why  choose  only  a  part? 
When  only  Love  at  its  Source 
Can  fill  the  hunger  in  my  heart." 

Her  future  is  bright  no  matter  where  it 
may  take  her  because  she  will  do  all 
things  in  Him,  with  Him  and  through 
Him  until  the  brightness  of  Eternal  Day. 


Yes,  You  can  be  a 
Sister  of  Service,  but . . . 

You  must  have  completed  high  school,  at  least 

You  must  be  between  the  ages  of  17  and  30  years 

You  must  be  sufficiently  intelligent  to  be  trained  for  one  of 
the  various  works  in  which  the  SOS  engage 

You  must  be  healthy 

You  must  have  no  obligations  which  would  require  your  stay- 
ing at  home 

You  must  have  a  sincere  desire  to  give  yourself  to  God  as  a 
missionary  sister  for  His  greater  glory  and  the  good  of  souls 

You  must  have  a  sense  of  humour 

You  must  come  to  give  not  to  get.  The  Sisters  of  Service  are 
missionary  sisters  whose  motto  is,  "/  Have  Come  to  Serve." 
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After  Profession 


after  profession  sister  cooper  was  as- 
signed to  the  Mother  House  where  she 
remained  for  two  years.  I  suppose  every- 
one believes,  subconsciously,  that  she  will 
be  different  after  she  has  made  her  vows. 
The  truth  is  that  nothing  appears  to  be 
different,  because  the  difference  between 
a  professed  religious  and  a  novice  is  in- 
tangible; it  lies  in  this:  every  act  of  a 
professed  religious  is  an  act  of  the  virtue 
of  religion,  an  act  of  worship,  whether  it 
be  scrubbing  a  floor,  teaching  a  group  of 
children,  nursing,  or  studying  for  a  Ph.D. 
It  follows  that  the  professed  religious 
gains  double  merit,  not  only  for  her 
scrubbing,  teaching,  nursing  or  studying, 
but  for  the  act  of  worship  which  is  im- 
plicit in  all  her  acts. 

We  ourselves  change  slowly.  Perfec- 
tion is  not  acquired  easily  or  quickly,  or 
at  all,  in  this  life.  Our  whole  life,  even  as 
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religious,  is  a  series  of  small  beginnings. 
We  start,  we  stumble  or  we  fall,  we  pick 
ourselves  up  through  the  grace  of  God 
and  begin  all  over  again. 

The  two  years  passed  quickly  for  Sis- 
ter Cooper.  Religious  rarely  feel  boredom 
—  at  least  I  don't  know  of  many  who  are 
bored  —  and  time  does  fly.  During  the 
first  year  Sister  Cooper  did  a  bit  of  every- 
thing. Incidentally,  the  willingness  to  do 
a  bit  of  everything,  regardless  of  one's 
training  or  profession,  is  a  must  in  every 
happy  Sister  of  Service. 

During  her  second  year,  Sister  Cooper 
still  did  all  sorts  of  helping-things  around 
the  house.  At  the  same  time  she  studied 
the  high  school  subjects  she  lacked  for 
university  entrance. 

About  this  time  the  Community  ac- 
quired property  in  the  northern  section 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  At  present  there 
is  only  a  very  small  and  secluded  cottage 
on  the  property.  Sister  Cooper,  Sister 
Moriarity  and  I  went  to  the  cottage  for  a 
short  holiday.  We  were  asked  to  do  just 
two  things:  enjoy  ourselves  and  put  a 
mailbox  on  the  post  opposite  our  gate  on 
Bayview  Avenue.  We  assured  our  Super- 
ior that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  doing  either. 

The  mailbox  was  painted,  the  street 
number  printed  on  the  front  and  it  was 
ready.  Then  we  discovered  that  you  don't 
just  sit  a  mailbox  on  top  of  a  small  post. 
It  needs  a  base.  We  were  stumped  —  for 
a  few  minutes.  The  Jesuit  Fathers  were 
building  Regis  College;  their  road  is  di- 
rectly opposite  our  gate;  their  mailbox 
was  beside  the  post  on  which  ours  was  to 
be  placed.  Thus  it  came  about  that,  a  few 
feet  behind  us,  as  we  contemplated  the 
baseless  mailbox,  was  a  board,  perfect  in 
size  and  thickness  for  our  purpose.  It 
bore  a  legend  which  referred  to  the  fact 
and  the  location  of  the  new  seminary. 
The  board's  position,  half-in  and  half-out 
of  the  ditch,  suggested  that  it  might  have 
been  discarded.  We  hoped  it  had  been 
because  there  was  nothing  else  available 
for  our  purpose.  So,  we  threw  caution  to 
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the  winds,  if  not  the  seventh  Command- 
ment, expropriated  the  board,  and  the 
mailbox  has  been  sitting  firmly  upon  it 
ever  since.  That  night  as  we  cleaned  up 
after  our  painting,  ditch-crawling  et  cet- 
era, we  wondered  what  we  would  have 
done  had  anyone  come  along  and  claimed 
the  board.  We  might  have  claimed  illit- 
eracy. 

The  following  September  Sister  Cooper 
went  to  St.  Patrick's  College  in  Ottawa 
where  she  is  now  completing  her  third 
year  Arts  in  preparation  for  one  of  the 
various  works  of  the  SOS  missionary 
apostolate.  She  loves  St.  Pat's  and,  we 
have  it  on  fairly  good  authority,  St.  Pat's 
loves  her.  Of  course  she  has  had  her 
moments;  the  poor  Oblates!  There  was 
the  day  she  dismissed  a  class  before  the 
Professor  arrived.  It  was  not  really  as 
bad  as  that  sounds.  The  Professor  was  a 
few  minutes  late  in  coming  to  class.  Some 
of  the  boys  said,  "Sister,  may  we  go?"  Sis- 
ter, who  thought  they  were  fooling,  gladly 
gave  permission  for  them  to  withdraw. 
Which  they  did  —  to  her  dismay.  When 
the  Professor  arrived  he  asked  about  the 
missing  members  of  the  class,  he  asked 
again,  he  asked  a  third  time.  Sister  raised 
a  timid  hand  and  said,  "I  told  them  they 
could  go,  Father."  "YOU  WHAT?"  As  I 


said,  the  poor  Oblates!  The  following 
morning  Sister  met  the  Dean  in  the  cor- 
ridor. He  greeted  her  with,  "Well,  Sister, 
I  hear  you've  joined  the  Faculty." 

In  August  Sister  Cooper's  five  years  of 
temporary  vows  will  have  passed. 
Through  five  years  of  small  beginnings, 
of  cheerful  generosity,  of  a  deepening 
love  of  God  she  has  been  a  happy,  well- 
adjusted  Sister  of  Service.  On  August 
fifteenth,  the  beautiful  feast  of  Our 
Lady's  Assumption,  she  will  make  her 
perpetual  vows.  In  Him,  with  Him  and 
through  Him  she  will  keep  on  keeping 
on,  cheerfully,  generously,  lovingly.  And 
that  is  all  God  asks  of  her,  of  any  of  us, 
because  we  have  nothing  to  give  that  He 
has  not  given;  no  talents,  no  abilities,  no 
virtues  of  our  own.  All  are  His  and  come 
from  Him.  Neither  Sister  Cooper  nor  any 
of  us  can  do  anything  or  be  anything 
without  Him.  We  can  only  try  to  be  do- 
cile to  His  Holy  Will,  allowing  Him  to  do 
with  us  as  He  sees  fit  regardless  of  where, 
when  or  how.  Therein  lies  the  secret  of 
the  happiness  found  in  religious  life.  It 
is  the  only  possible  and  completely  satis- 
fying explanation.  It  is  the  glory  of  our 
vocation  that  our  turning  to  God  again 
and  again,  makes  us  visible  signs  of  His 
Presence  in  the  world. 
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During  these  few  months  before  she  makes  her  perpetual 
Vows,  Sister  Cooper  rehearses,  as  she  prays,  for  the  day 
which  will  not  add  anything  new  but  will  confirm  her  in 
the  life  she  has  chosen. 

"I,  Sister  Patricia  Cooper,  desiring  to  consecrate  myself 
to  God  and  His  Church,  in  the  Presence  of  Jesus  Christ, 
His  Immaculate  Mother,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Teresa  and  the 
whole  celestial  court,  will  make  the  Perpetual  Vows  of 
Poverty,  Chastity  and  Obedience  according  to  the  Rule 
approved  by  His  Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  Toronto,  for  the 
Sisters  of  Service."  She  is  strong  in  the  strength  of  her 
Divine  Spouse  because  In  Him,  With  Him  and  Through 
Him  she  can  do  all  things.  She  is  confident  of  the  help  of 
her  patrons,  the  Jesuit  Martyrs,  whom  she  most  irreverently 
calls,  ''The  Boys  on  the  Hill." 
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What  will  Sister  Cooper  do? 

SISTER  COOPER  IS  ABOUT  TO  MAKE  PERPETUAL  VOWS,  but  she  is  Still  going  tO  College. 

Why?  Sister  Cooper  is  only  one  of  a  host  of  young  sisters  in  many  different  Religious 
Communities  who  are  being  highly  trained  for  some  specific  branch  of  their  Com- 
munity's work.  There  have  been  and  there  are  many  wonderful  SOS  who  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  this  specialized  training,  or  who  have  acquired  it  in  bits  and 
pieces.  The  younger  sisters  are  more  fortunate;  the  Community  is  making  great 
sacrifices  in  order  to  carry  on  a  broad  educational  program  to  ensure  that  every 
Sister  of  Service  will  take  her  place  with  ease  and  assurance  in  some  part  of  the  Home 
Mission  Field,  in  some  one  of  the  following  works: 

■  catechetical  Religious  correspondence  schools 

Religious  vacation  schools 
Advising  teachers  of  religion 
Training  lay  catechists  to  teach 
religion 

Teaching  religion  to  public  school 
students 

Teaching  religion  to  the  deaf 

■  nursing  In  small  hospitals  where  sister- 

nurses  do  the  actual  nursing 
Public  Health  nursing 

■  social  work    At  the  Ports  —  meeting  Catholic 

immigrants 

In  Residences  for  young  girls : 
guidance  and  counselling 
training  in  leadership 
handicrafts 

English  language  classes 
discussion  groups 

In  Catholic  Welfare  Offices 

In  assisting  New  Canadians  to  adjust 

to  a  strange  country 

Work  with  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 

Society  in  Halifax 

■  teaching         In  rural  grade  and  high  schools, 

preferably  public 
S.O.S.  teachers  work  close  to  the 
people,  visiting  and  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  parish  and  the 
community  life 


vocation  issue 
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Catechetical  Work 


At  a  CCD  Institute  in 
North  Dakota,  clergy  and 
laity  examine  teaching 
aids  while  Sister  Ready 
and  Sister  Hudon  explain. 


Sister  Lunney  at  her  desk 
in  the  new  Religious 
Correspondence  School  in 
Regina  where  the  sisters 
teach  catechism  by  mail. 
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Sister  Alice  Walsh  teaches  CCD  helpers:  Norma  Sherrier, 
Marilyn  Dubray,  Francine  Bernard  and  Marlene  Bodoroski 
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Religious  Vacation  School 
in  Alberta:  Sister 
Morgan  and  children  at 
Rosary  time. 
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Nursing 


Small  hospitals  are  homey  places; 
this  is  especially  true  of  Our  Lady's 
in  Vilna.  Above,  Sister  Allen,  Sister 
Dube  and  neighbours  in  the  child- 
ren's ward  share  Ronnie's  delight 
over  his  third  birthday  cake. 
At  right,  Sister  Quinn  shares  the 
honours  of  feeding  Shirley  Whiskey 
Jack. 
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Teaching 

WHEN   THE   SOS   TEACHER'S   apOStolate  is 

confined  to  the  classroom,  she  is  not  an 
SOS  teacher.  Our  teachers  are  a  part  of 
and  involved  in  the  community  where 
they  live.  This  is  always  a  small  com- 
munity because  the  SOS  teach  only  in 
rural  schools.  Our  pictures  are  from  Rich 
Valley,  Alberta. 

In  the  kitchen  of  the  sisters'  little  home, 
Mrs.  Edith  Capelle,  one  of  Rich  Valley 
teachers,  discusses  school  projects  with 
Sister  Deighan  over  coffee  —  Sister  Mc- 
Phee  has  a  cup  too.  Mrs.  Capelle  is  pre- 
sident of  the  CCD  discussion  groups  and 


the  leader  of  one  group  at  Father 
Blanch's  Lac  La  Nonne  mission. 

Sister  Deighan  reviews  a  lesson  in 
Social  Studies  with  her  grades  five  and 
six  pupils  in  the  Rich  Valley  public 
school.  Sister  McPhee  is  ready  to  start 
off  on  a  round  of  home-visiting  which  is 
so  important  a  part  of  our  missionary 
apostolate. 

Rich  Valley  is  just  one  section  of  the 
parish  of  Onoway,  forty  miles  from  Ed- 
monton. Father  Blanch,  the  pastor,  has 
two  other  missions.  The  sisters  live  in 
Rich  Valley  but  work  all  over  the  parish. 

There  is  much  more  to  the  SOS  apos- 
tolate in  these  rural  missions  than  teach- 
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ing.  There  is  the  getting  to  know  people, 
the  making  of  friends,  the  gaining  of 
confidence,  the  rapport  which  deepens 
surely,  though  sometimes  slowly  and  al- 
most imperceptibly,  between  the  sisters 
and  the  people  among  whom  they  live 
and  work.  The  motto  of  the  Sisters  of 
Service  is  the  motto  of  their  Divine 
Master,  "I  Have  Come  to  Serve."  Quite 
simply  this  means  that  they  try  to  do 
what  He  did,  to  go  about  doing  good 
and  drawing  souls  to  God  because  they, 
as  religious,  are  signs  of  His  Presence  in 
the  world. 
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Social  Work 


social  work  in  the  sos  takes  many 
forms.  Sister  Liota  meets  Catholic  immi- 
grants at  Halifax.  Similar  work  is  done  in 
Saint  John,  N.B.,  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

Sister  Bertha  Jackson  works  with  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  in  Halifax. 
She  does  home  visiting  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  many  generous  volunteers, 
manages  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Shop. 
Mr.  Clarence  Smith,  a  Halifax  County 
social  worker,  receives  clothes  for  one  of 
his  clients  from  Sister  Jackson  and  Mrs. 
Kit  Donahue,  a  CWL  volunteer. 

Sister  Sheehan  meets  with  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  Residence  Council  which  is 
functioning  in  Winnipeg.  Left  to  right: 
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Coral  Jeperson,  Maureen  Fernandes,  Che- 
ryl Beaullac,  Virginia  Campigotto.  A  sim- 
ilar Council  exists  at  the  Halifax  Club. 

In  Edmonton,  Sister  Mossey  is  co- 
ordinator of  the  Apostolate  to  the  Deaf, 
Sister  Kelly  is  in  the  Catholic  Immigra- 
tion Office.  Both  seem  pleased  and  satis- 
fied as  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Jordan, 
o.m.i.,  and  Father  Irwin  look  over  the 
largest  number  of  Christmas  hampers  dis- 
tributed by  any  organization.  The  project 
was  set  up  by  the  Edmonton  Catholic 
Charities,  of  which  Father  Irwin  is  Di- 
rector. The  hampers  were  packed  by  the 
Junior  Legion  of  Mary  under  Sister 
Kelly's  direction. 

There  is  hardly  any  facet  of  social 
work  in  which  some  Sister  of  Service 
somewhere  is  not  engaged. 
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Silver  Jubilarians 


religious  life  is  not  just  a  beginning,  it  is  a  continuing  and 
an  ending.  The  ending  is  the  most  important,  of  course,  as  it 
is  with  all  living.  But  this  is  not  the  time  for  a  soliloquy  on 
death  —  it  is  a  time  for  rejoicing  with  our  four  Silver 
Jubilarians  who  are,  please  God,  a  long,  long  way  from  the 
end  of  their  years  in  the  Master's  Service. 

We  offer  our  congratulations  to  Sisters  Reinhardt,  Jackson, 
Coughlin  and  Knechtel.  The  following  poem  will  express 
what  they  feel  at  the  twenty-fifth  milestone  on  the  road  of 
their  religious  life. 


Sister  Martha  Knechtel  (Vancouver, 
B.C.)  on  the  nursing  staff  in  Edson, 
Alberta 
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Sister  Celestine  Reinhardt  (Lajord, 
Sask.),  teaching  at  Manning,  Al- 
berta, and  superior  of  the  mission 
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Sister   Anna   Coughlin  (Windsor, 
Ont.),   a  teacher  on  a  sabbatical 
year  in  Regina 


Sister  Mary  Jackson  (Dartmouth, 
N.S.),  catechetical  consultant  to 
Edmonton  Separate  School  Board 


I  do  not  know  how  long  Vll  live 

But  while  I  live,  Lord,  let  me  give 
Some  comfort  to  someone  in  need 

By  smile  or  nod — kind  word  or  deed 
And  let  me  do  what  e'er  I  can 

To  ease  things  for  my  fellow  man. 
I  want  naught  but  to  do  my  part 

To  "lift"  a  tired  or  weary  heart. 
To  change  folks"  frowns  to  smiles  again — 

Then  I  will  not  have  lived  in  vain 
And  Vll  not  care  how  long  Til  live 

If  I  can  give — and  give — and  give. 
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An  Appreciation 


The 
Sisters 
of  Service 


William  Brackman 


Sister  Rita  Patenaude,  SOSA  moderator 


STEVE  HAD  COME  TO  THIS  COUNTRY  from 

the  Ukraine  as  a  young  man  in  his  twen- 
ties, some  forty-five  years  ago.  He  had 
drifted  from  place  to  place  mainly  work- 
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ing  for  the  railway  until  he  had  finally 
taken  out  a  homestead  in  Alberta.  The 
land  wasn't  very  good,  and  now  after 
forty  years,  he  had  next  to  nothing  to 
show  for  his  years  of  toil.  His  wife  had 
died  very  young  in  life,  leaving  him  with 
one  daughter  who  in  turn  had  left  home 
in  her  teens.  Now  he  lay  dying  in  a  small 
Catholic  hospital  not  too  far  from  where 
he  had  spent  the  major  part  of  his  life.  In 
his  loneliness  many  thoughts  ran  through 
his  head.  He  wondered  where  his  daugh- 
ter was  now.  Could  it  be  twenty  years 
since  he  last  went  to  Mass?  He  had 
hitched  up  his  team  of  horses  one  Sun- 
day about  three  years  ago  and  went  to 
the  nearest  local  church  not  knowing 
that  it  was  not  Catholic.  How  embar- 
rassed he  had  been  when  everyone 
laughed  at  him  for  making  the  Sign  of 
the  Cross  and  genuflecting.  Suddenly  a 
feeling  of  urgency  came  over  him  as  he 
called  out  to  a  passing  nun.  "Sister  — 
Sister  please;  I  want  to  see  a  Priest." 

Pierre  and  Marie  haven't  been  to  Mass 
too  often  since  their  parents  were  forced 
to  leave  their  dried-out  farm  in  the  south 
of  the  province  and  move  north  to  file 
claim  on  a  half  section  homestead.  Pierre 
and  Marie  are  luckier  than  many,  for 
their  parents  are  concerned  about  their 
religious  training,  and  try  to  teach  them 
as  much  as  they  themselves  are  able  to; 
but  it  soon  becomes  apparent  that  this, 
and  Mass  once  a  month,  when  the  Mis- 
sionary Priest  comes  to  their  area,  is  not 
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Reverend  Myles  Kelly, 
Pastor  of  St.  Anthony's 
in  Montreal,  chats 
with  Bill  Brackman  offer 
the  SOSA  general  meeting 


enough.  Father  Jean  has  told  them  that 
there  is  a  group  of  nuns  known  as  Sis- 
ters of  Service  that  mail  out  catechism 
lessons  by  correspondence,  free  of  charge. 
Father  has  also  said  that  he  will  see  that 
the  children  are  taken  to  a  Vacation 
School  run  by  the  same  Sisters,  where 
they  can  learn  more  catechism,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing other  Catholic  boys  and  girls. 

Helen  is  full  of  excitement  —  one  of 
her  dreams  is  about  to  come  true.  She  is 
sailing  for  Canada,  and  perhaps  a  better 
way  of  life.  But  this  happiness  is  damp- 
ened by  waves  of  loneliness  and  home- 
sickness in  leaving  behind  family  and 
loved  ones.  She  is  about  to  land  in  a  for- 
eign country  —  a  frightening  thought  — 
but  with  a  ray  of  sunshine  that  alone 
makes  this  new  adventure  bearable.  A 
friend  back  home  once  told  Helen  about 
a  group  of  nuns  who  were  always  out  to 
meet  the  boats,  and  befriend  the  new  ar- 
rivals who  may  require  their  services. 
They  are  friends  to  all!  What  a  consol- 
ing thought  to  Helen  to  know  also,  that 
with  these  same  nuns  can  be  found  a 


temporary  home  in  their  residence  which 
is  open  to  single  women.  It  will  be  so 
much  easier  for  her  to  adjust  to  this  new 
life  and  new  country,  when  there  are  oth- 
ers in  similar  situations  with  whom  she 
can  share  her  experiences. 

Three  fictitious  examples  of, how  the 
Sisters  of  Service  can  and  do  affect  indi- 
vidual lives  through  their  numerous  and 
tireless  undertakings. 

Turn  away  for  awhile  from  fiction  to 
the  darker,  sadder  realities  of  Catholics 
dying,  lonely  and  all  but  forgotten  by  the 
Church;  of  children  receiving  no  Catholic 
education;  of  Catholic  immigrants  be- 
coming lax  in  their  faith  because  they 
have  not  been  integrated  into  our  Catho- 
lic way  of  life.  To  what  can  this  be  at- 
tributed? A  lack  of  vocations,  perhaps? 
Yes,  but  possibly  still  greater,  a  lack  of 
Prayer,  Charity,  and  Sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  us  the  Laity. 


The  author,  whose  home  is  in  Sexsmith, 
Alberta,  is  an  active  member  of  SOSA, 
the  SOS  Auxiliary  in  Montreal. 
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great  tribute  is  due  to  the  pioneering 
Sisters  of  Service  who  dared  so  much, 
gave  so  much  and  endured  so  much  more 
than  we  will  ever  know.  Those  first  Sis- 
ters who  are  still  with  us,  and  God  has 
not  called  many  of  them  Home  yet,  are 
just  as  full  of  zeal,  just  as  undaunted  by 
the  challenge  of  events  as  ever. 

Sister  Marie-Anne  Paradis,  one  of  our 
French-Canadian  Sisters,  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  this  perennial  youth.  She  is 
proof  that  youth  is  not  a  time  of  life  but 
a  state  of  mind;  that  nobody  grows  old  by 
merely  living  a  number  of  years;  people 
grow  old  only  by  deserting  their  ideals. 
She  is  proof  that  you  are  as  young  as 
your  faith,  as  old  as  your  doubt;  as  young 
as  your  hope,  as  old  as  your  despair.  She 
is  proof  that  it  is  love  which,  not  only 
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The  SOS  spirit  is  handed 
down  from  sister  to  sister  by 
the  pioneer  SOS  who  are  great 
examples  of  zealous  love 
in  action. 


makes  the  world  go  round,  but  keeps 
hearts  and  spirits  light. 

Sister  Paradis,  like  all  our  senior  Sis- 
ters, is  still  giving,  still  interested.  Every 
two  weeks  she  goes  to  Sedes  Sapientiae  of 
Ottawa  University  for  a  course  in  litur- 
gical music. 

She  is  still  giving  —  yet  she  can  say 
with  all  of  us  what  Dryden  said: 

"  'Tis  nothing  thou  hast  given  .  .  . 
Then  add  those  maybe  years  thou 

has  to  live. 
Yet  nothing  still:  then  poor  and 

naked  come, 
Thy  Father  will  receive  His  u  nth  rift 

home. 

And  thy  blest  Saviour's  book 
discharge  the  mighty  sum." 
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"Is  it  really  this  good?" 
a  fellow  student  asks 
Sister  Cooper,  as 
she  leafs  through  "The 
Nun  in  the  World" 


NO  MATTER  WHAT  YOU  ARE  DOING  VOU  are 

looking  for  one  thing:  happiness,  through 
giving  the  fullest  meaning  to  your  own 
life.  We  usually  do  that  by  looking  be- 
yond ourselves  to  something  greater  and 
by  giving  this  "greater"  thing  a  special 
meaning.  Then  we  look  at  ourselves  in 
relation  to  the  "greater"  and  we  find  we 
have  given  ourselves  a  new  meaning. 

Let  me  clarify.  Napoleon  looked  at 
Europe  and  saw  it  as  something  to  be 
conquered;  so  he  became  a  conqueror. 
Ignatius  saw  the  world  as  a  battleground 
between  Satan  and  Christ;  he  became  a 
soldier  of  Christ.  You,  as  a  Christian, 
look  at  the  world  and  see  all  mankind  as 
your  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ,  sons 
of  God  and  members  of  the  Kingdom  of 
your  Father.  When  you  see  the  world  in 
that  way,  it  takes  on  a  much  deeper 
meaning  to  yourself.  You  want  to  know 
just  what  the  implications  of  the  life  of  a 
whole  Christian  are.  You  may  want  to 
live  the  Christian  live  in  its  full  perfec- 
tion —  that  is  the  religious  life. 

When  you  become  a  religious  you 


don't  add  on  something  new,  you  deepen 
what  you  already  have.  In  other  words, 
the  vows  of  religion  are  not  ends  in  them- 
selves, but  means  to  an  end.  They  are 
the  means  by  which  you  make  yourself 
available  and  docile  to  God,  so  that  He 
can  bring  to  full  fruition  the  graces  He 
has  already  given  you  in  Baptism  and 
Confirmation. 

Religious  life  is  not  something  extra 
added  to  the  Christian  life;  it  is  a  deepen- 
ing of  it,  a  more  intense  living  of  it,  until 
it  reaches  its  full  growth.  To  be  a  relig- 
ious is  to  live  at  the  heart  of  the  Church. 
Of  course  we  have  our  ups  and  downs, 
frustrations  and  failures,  just  as  anyone 
else  does.  That  is  a  part  of  being  human 
and  of  being  transformed  into  Christ. 
And  we  can  laugh  at  our  ups  and  downs 
as  heartily  and  hard  as  anyone  because 
they  look  very  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  eternity.  You  don't  believe  me 
—  that  it's  all  that  good?  Well,  you  re- 
member the  answer  of  Jesus  when  John 
and  Andrew  asked  where  He  lived; 
"Come  and  see." 
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"The  loveliest  word 
that  one  can  say 
to  God  is  'Yes'." 
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Little  Guy  de  Fontgalland,  known  as  the  "Angel  of  the  Eucharist", 
said  to  his  mother  one  day,  shortly  after  his  First  Communion, 
'The  loveliest  word  that  one  can  say  to  God  is  'Yes'." 

From  how  many  people  is  Our  Lord  waiting  for  that  beautiful 
"Yes"?  So  much  hangs  upon  their  decision:  the  Church  will 
advance,  souls  will  be  saved,  the  whole  Mystical  Body,  the  people 
of  God  will  benefit  by  the  generous  "Yes". 

The  Sisters  of  Service  go  where  Christ  is  not  and  take  Him  with 
them.  Their  lives  are  informed  by  love,  for  service  is  at  its  best 
when  prompted  and  sustained  by  love. 

Nothing  is  hard,  nothing  is  irksome  to  the  heart  that  loves.  The 
loving  heart  is  capable  of  any  undertaking,  but  the  highest  service 
is  that  inspired  by  the  Love  of  God. 

What  God  loves  most  is  the  soul  of  man.  The  Cross  of  Calvary 
proves  it.  Could  there  be,  therefore,  a  more  noble  and  a  more 
useful  service  than  the  dedication  of  one's  life,  as  a  missionary 
sister,  to  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  hardships  and  privations 
which  missionary  life  entail  become  a  burden  of  love.  For  when 
one  loves,  says  St.  Augustine,  service  is  a  service  of  love. 

G.  DALY,  c.ss.R. 


For  information  write:     reverend  sister  general 

SISTERS  OF  SERVICE 
2  WELLESLEY  PLACE 
TORONTO  5,  CANADA 
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PostScript 


A  SPECIAL  VOCATION  ISSUE  of  THE  FIELD  AT  HOME  is  Something 

new  in  our  forty  years  of  publication.  When  our  Institute  cele- 
brated its  tenth  birthday,  Ten  Years  in  the  Master's  Service  was 
published  with  the  field  at  home  format  and  cover.  But  it  was 
not  a  regular  issue  of  the  magazine. 

We  thought  it  a  good  idea  to  tell  you  something  about  the 
various  steps  which  lead  to  the  complete  and  irrevocable  dedi- 
cation of  oneself  to  God  through  the  perpetual  vows  of  Poverty, 
Chastity  and  Obedience.  We  wanted  you  to  know  something  of 
the  happiness  of  those  who  have  spent  many  years  as  professed 
religious  —  silver  jubilarians  for  instance.  We  wanted  you  to 
glimpse  the  spirit  which  keeps  our  pioneering  senior  sisters 
young  and  gay  and  interested. 

There  is  no  really  typical  Sister  of  Service.  We  are  all  indi- 
viduals when  we  enter  and  we  remain  individuals  though  we  fol- 
low a  definite  rule  of  life.  The  Rule  of  the  Sisters  of  Service  is 
both  broad  and  flexible.  This  means  that  though  the  Rule  is  con- 
stant it  is  so  adaptable  that  one  can  never  say:  "This  is  the 
typical  order  of  an  SOS  day."  The  order  of  the  day  is  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  various  missions. 

Even  the  living  of  our  vows  and  the  practice  of  the  virtues  is 
coloured  and  affected  by  the  individual  characters  and  tempera- 
ments of  the  sisters. 

In  dedicating  this  issue  to  Our  Lady  we  asked  that  humility 
might  glow  in  all  that  we  wrote.  We  think  we  can  say,  with 
humble  truth,  that  love  and  generosity  have  developed  a  spirit 
of  spontaneous  gaiety  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Sisters  of 
Service.  The  small  groups  in  which  we  live  help  to  build  up  a 
strong,  family  spirit  in  the  Community;  this  is  fostered  by  the 
small  houses,  many  of  them  rented,  in  which  we  live. 

In  these  pages  you  have  met  Sister  Patricia  Cooper.  You  have 
seen  her  as  she  was  before  she  entered  and  in  the  various  stages 
of  her  religious  life  up  to  the  present.  You  have  glimpsed  the 
various  works  of  the  Community,  for  one  of  which  Sister  Cooper 
is  still  training. 

We  hope  you  have  enjoyed  this  issue.  We  hope  that  it  has  in- 
terested you  from  beginning  to  end.  If,  when  you  have  finished 
with  it,  you  pass  it  along  to  a  friend,  you  will  be  doing  us  a 
favour.  You  will  be  helping  us  to  make  the  work  of  the  Sisters 
of  Service  more  widely  known. 

Thank  you  and  God  love  you. 

The  Editor. 
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Addresses  of  SOS  Houses 


7  Garrison  Hill 

St.  John's,  Newfoundland 


5206  Tobin  Street 
Halifax,  N.S. 


1923  Dorchester  Blvd.  W. 
Montreal  25,  Quebec 


478  Albert  St. 
Ottawa  4,  Ontario 


Christian  Island,  Ontario 


4  Wellesley  Place 
Toronto  5,  Ontario 


2  Wellesley  Place  60  Glen  Road 

Toronto  5,  Ontario  Toronto  5,  Ontario 


62  Hargrave  Street  Camp  Morton,  Manitoba 

Winnipeg  1,  Manitoba 

918  Columbia  Road 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 


942  Saskatchewan  Cres.  E. 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 


Sinnett,  Sask. 

2220  Cameron  Street 
Regina,  Sask. 


9919  -  105th  St. 
Edmonton,  Alberta 


Rycroft,  Alberta 


Our  Lady's  Hospital 
Vilna,  Alberta 


1  1837  -  85th  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 


Peace  River,  Alberta 


St.  John's  Hospital 
Edson,  Alberta 


Rich  Valley 

R.R.  1,  Gunn,  Alberta 


Manning,  Alberta 


1715 -W.  11th  Ave. 
Vancouver  9,  B.C. 


520  Second  St. 
Nelson,  B.C. 
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Memo 


from  the  editor  s  desk 


Where  are  the  "right  hands"  ? 

the  decision  to  make  the  April  issue  of  the  field  at  home  a  special  vocation 
issue  seems  to  have  been  a  happy  one  —  if  one  may  judge  from  the  comments  and 
letters  which  the  issue  prompted.  We  thank  all  the  kind  friends  who  were  generous 
with  their  praise.  But  we  cannot  let  praise  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  real  proof 
of  success  in  a  vocation  brochure,  of  any  type,  lies  in  the  number  of  vocations 
which  it  brings  to  a  Community.  This  kind  of  success  can  be  attained  only  through 
the  brochure's  falling  into  the  right  hands. 

If  you  still  have  that  April  issue  will  you  see  that  it  falls  into  one  pair  of  hands 
which  could  be  "right"  for  the  Sisters  of  Service?  If  you  know  of  several  young 
women  who  might  be  considering  the  religious  life  why  not  send  us  their  names 
and  we  will  send  them  a  copy  of  our  vocation  issue.  The  nature  of  the  work  of 
the  Sisters  of  Service  makes  our  vocation  problem  pressing  and  difficult  to  solve. 
Are  you  interested  enough  in  the  cause  of  the  Home  Missions  to  help  us  find  a 
solution? 


This  issue 

This  present  issue  of  our  magazine  is  a  potpourri  of  many  things.  Because  Father 
Daly's  anniversary  falls  in  June,  we  like  to  dedicate  one  article,  at  least,  of  our  July 
issue  to  his  memory;  in  this  case  —  a  comparison  of  his  thinking  with  the  thinking 
of  Cardinal  Suenens. 

We  believe  that  there  is  much  in  this  potpourri  which  would  interest  Father 
Daly.  Coming  as  he  did  from  the  Province  of  Quebec,  from  a  bi-lingual  and  bi- 
cultural  home,  we  know  he  would  be  deeply  concerned  about  the  present  "ferment 
in  Quebec,"  as  Jacques  Monet,  s.j.  calls  it  in  his  thoughtful  and  extremely  lucid 
article. 

The  Foreign  Missions  and  particularly  the  missionary  efforts  of  Canadians 
abroad  were  very  dear  to  the  heart  of  Father  Daly.  We  know  he  would  join  us  in 
congratulating  our  lady's  missionaries  in  this  fifteenth  year  of  their  existence  as  a 


religious  community.  Father  knew  Monsignor  Macdonald  well;  from  the  very  be- 
ginnings of  our  lady's  missionaries  he  was  keenly  interested  in  their  progress  and 
their  welfare.  He,  as  we,  would  be  proud  of  the  strides  made  by  our  own  Foreign 
Mission  Society  for  Women.  He,  as  we,  would  be  proud  to  welcome  them  to  the 

pages  Of  THE  FIELD  AT  HOME. 

What  theme  there  is  in  this  July  issue  centres  around  the  hospitals  with  one 
article  about  a  new  venture  in  the  S.O.S.  apostolate  —  public  health  nursing  —  by 
a  newly-graduated  public  health  nurse.  Public  health  nursing  is  very  close  to  the 
heart  of  your  editor  —  you  are  apt  to  hear  a  good  deal  about  it  in  coming  issues. 


Mission  of  the  Lay  Catholic 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  good  that  can  be  done  by  the  dedicated  lay  Catholic, 
provided  that  he  has  armed  himself  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mysteries 
and  truths  of  his  faith,  and  an  understanding  of  the  mission  of  the  Church  in  the 
world.  And  of  course  the  first  and  perhaps  the  most  fertile  field  for  this  prophetic 
mission  is  the  family.  How  often  have  we  claimed  the  rights  of  parents  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  and  yet  is  it  not  too  true  that  this  claim  remains  in  most 
cases  a  theoretical  philosophical  principle.  The  Church  in  Canada  spends  millions 
of  dollars  on  schools.  Perhaps  we  would  have  achieved  more  had  we  spent  a  small 
percentage  of  this  in  preparing  our  parents  to  fulfill  their  role  as  educators  in  the 
home.  For  the  parents  are  the  first  heralds  of  the  faith  to  their  children;  they  are 
the  ones  who  teach  the  good  news  of  the  gospel;  from  their  mouths  the  children 
receive  the  words  of  life;  they  are  the  first  and  principal  religious  teachers.  They 
are  the  ones  who  will  contribute  the  most  to  shaping  the  children  who  will  become 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Church,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God  as  they 
grow  up  in  the  world.  How  many  of  our  parents  today  could  claim  their  right  to 
the  beautiful  tribute  of  St.  Augustine  who  called  the  role  of  the  father  of  a  family 
an  episcopal  role  because  in  Christ  he  must  exercise  a  loving  supervision,  instruct- 
ing, exhorting  and  correcting  in  a  spirit  of  fatherly  love  and  Christlike  charity. 

And  outside  the  family  how  many  opportunities  there  are  for  the  lay  Christian 
and  how  many  responsibilities  to  proclaim  the  gospel.  The  large  number  of  teachers 
in  our  schools,  whether  Catholic  or  public  schools,  have  a  solemn  duty  to  be 
heralds  of  Christ.  They  must  learn  modern  catechetical  methods,  be  aware  of  and 
instructed  in  the  theological  thought  of  the  Church  in  these  our  times.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  good  that  can  be  done  with  children  in  schools  where  no  religion  is 
taught  by  extending  the  scope  of  one's  teaching  beyond  the  family  circle  or  the 
school.  Certainly  the  Christian  who  imparts  to  children  or  adults  the  life-giving 
words  of  faith  fulfills  his  prophetic  role  in  the  Church. 

From  a  paper  presented  at  the  Canadian  Sodality  Conference, 
Ottawa,  August  1963,  by  Most  Reverend  Alexander  Carter, 
d.d..  Bishop  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario. 


The  highest  form  of  intelligence  is  common  sense 
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Parallel  Thinking  in 


Cardinal 
Suenens  and 
Father  Daly 


Sister  E.  Zink 


each  june  third,  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  takes  Father  George  Thomas  Daly, 
c.ss.R.,  co-founder  of  the  Sisters  of  Service,  farther  away  from  us  in  time,  but  brings 
him  closer  to  us  in  terms  of  his  relevance  to  our  own  day.  Forty  and  more  years  ago 
Father  Daly's  thought  was  startling  in  its  breadth  of  vision,  in  its  ecumenical  over- 
tones, in  its  recognition  of  the  need  for  constant  adaptation  within  the  Church. 

Forty  years  ago  there  were  prophets  of  doom  who  predicted  that  the  Sisters  of 
Service  would  not,  could  not  last.  The  whole  concept  of  the  Institute  showed  a  too- 
complete  break  with  tradition.  "Nuns  travelling  alone,  working  alone,  wearing  a 
uniform  rather  than  a  distinctive  religious  habit?  Nuns  living  in  twos  and  threes 
miles  from  anywhere,  often  without  Mass  and  the  Sacraments?  Nuns  teaching  in 
public  schools,  living-in  with  families  when  necessary,  working  at  the  seaports,  of 
all  places?  Pretty  soon  the  nuns  will  go  their  way  as  seculars  and  that  will  be  the  end 
of  the  S.O.S.  dream." 

The  dream,  however,  did  not  fade  nor  die.  The  dream  became  a  very  vibrant 
reality.  The  Sisters  of  Service  did  all  the  things  which,  it  had  been  said,  they  could 
not  do.  They  did  these  things  as  religious,  they  remained  religious  and  their  Institute 
took  root  and  grew.  Both  Father  Daly  and  the  Sisters  of  Service  became  part  of  the 
Catholic  landscape  in  Canada.  They  were  taken  for  granted  and  most  people  forgot 
how  revolutionary  an  undertaking  the  founding  of  the  S.O.S.  had  been. 

Then,  in  1962  Cardinal  Suenens  of  Malines,  Belgium,  wrote  a  book  —  The  Nun 
in  the  World.  The  sub-title,  New  Dimensions  in  the  Modern  Apostolate,  pin-pointed 
the  author's  purpose:  "...  the  modern  world  calls  for  a  modern  approach,  new 
dimensions,  and  it  is  the  integration  of  nuns  into  these  new  dimensions  which  con- 
cerns us." 

The  book  was  controversial;  it  soon  became  a  byword  among  religious  and  those 
interested  in  religious  life.  To  the  Sisters  of  Service  it  was  all  very  familiar  indeed. 
Suddenly  it  seemed,  the  concept  of  religious  life  in  which  we  had  been  trained,  the 
manner  in  which  we  had  been  working  for  forty  years  became  the  norms  for  the 
active  apostolate  in  the  1960's.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  parallels 
between  Cardinal  Suenens'  writing  in  1962  and  Father  Daly's  writings  from  1922  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Nothing  is  opened  by  mistake  more  often  than  the  mouth 
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I  do  not  feel  that  any  apology  is  necessary  for  including  some  examples  of  this 
parallel  thinking  here.  The  examples  are  striking  and  self-explanatory;  they  indicate 
very  clearly  the  "long  view"  which  was  so  characteristic  of  Father  Daly;  they  vindi- 
cate him  as  a  man  of  vision,  as  a  man  far  ahead  of  his  time.  All  the  excerpts  from 
Cardinal  Suenens  are  from  The  Nun  in  the  World;  the  sources  of  Father  Daly's 
thoughts  will  be  quoted  with  the  excerpt. 


CARDINAL  SUENENS 

"What  does  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  suffer  the  loss  of  his 
own  soul?"  These  words  no  longer  have 
any  meaning  for  the  masses  who  never 
raise  their  eyes  to  Heaven.  Material 
well-being  absorbs  all  their  energies  and 
becomes  an  end  in  itself. 


The  Christian  of  today  must  exercise  a 
vital  and  clearsighted  Christianity  which 
will  demand  of  him  certain  alliances  and 
certain  reservations,  certain  adherences 
and  certain  denials. 


Particularly  in  the  mission  field  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  nuns  can,  within 
limits,  replace  the  priest:  for  instance  by 
organizing  a  Sunday  service  in  places 
without  any  priest. 

.  .  .  Some  sort  of  habit  as  a  distinctive 
sign  is  therefore  necessary.  It  has  its  own 
nobility,  it  reminds  us  of  the  nun's  ex- 
clusive dedication  to  God,  makes  it 
easier  to  keep  conversation  on  the  spirit- 
ual plane,  facilitates  confidences,  and  is 
a  joy  and  a  stimulus  to  the  wearer. 

.  .  .  The  habit  must  be  fully  adapted  to 
the  nun's  apostolate:  as  it  is  today  it 
often  inhibits  her  social  contacts.  In  de- 
christianized  circles  it  acts  as  counter- 
propaganda,  giving  the  impression  that 
Christianity  is  out  of  date,  archaic. 


FATHER  DALY 

.  .  .  the  unbelieving  workman  will  say  to 
her  (the  Church) :  Of  what  use  are  your 
fine  teachings  to  me?  What  is  the  use  of 
you  referring  me  to  the  next  world,  if  in 
this  world  you  let  me  and  my  wife  and 
my  child  perish  with  hunger? 

Catholic  Problems  in  Western  Canada 

(1921)  page  17 

The  Church's  teachings  will  indeed  cre- 
ate for  her  loyal  children  issues  which 
have  to  be  faced  squarely  and  unflinch- 
ingly. The  influence  of  the  Church  on 
society  depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
Catholics  understand  their  social  respon- 
sibilities and  translate  into  action  her 
doctrine. 

Catholic  Problems  in  Western  Canada 
page  18 

To  gather  together  the  Catholic  people 
on  Sundays,  in  the  absence  of  the  priest, 
say  the  Rosary,  sing  hymns  and  read  to 
them  the  Gospel  or  other  spiritual  book, 
all  with  the  approval  of  the  local  priest. 
S.O.S.  Rule 

To  allow  them  to  go  about  their  work 
more  freely  and  not  appear  obtrusive  to 
the  great  non-Catholic  population  with 
which  they  are  to  mingle,  the  Sisters  of 
Service  will  wear  a  uniform  rather  than 
a  strictly  religious  habit. 

The  Sisters  of  Service,  1922 

...  If  in  the  course  of  time  the  present 
design  should  become  conspicuous  by  its 
oddity  .  .  .  (they)  shall  have  the  right 
to  change  it. 
S.O.S.  Rule 


Short  cut:  Route  on  which  you  can't  find  anybody  to  ask  where  you  are 
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FATHER  DALY 


Is  not  life  but  an  adjustment  to  environ- 
ment? This  biological  truism  proves  true 
also  in  the  corporate  life  of  the  Church 
and  of  her  religious  institutions.  The 
principles  remain  the  same,  but  their  ap- 
plication necessarily  varies  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  time  and  country  .  .  .  The 
lack  of  adaptation  .  .  .  through  fear  of 
departing  from  tradition  is  liable  to 
break  its  (the  religious  congregation) 
contact  with  the  world  it  is  called  to 
save  ...  A  healthy  evolution  alone  will 
save  an  order  from  what  we  would  term 
self  consumption. 

A  Great  Catholic  and  National 
Endeavour,  1922 

Special  training  for  certain  work  is  also 
something  that  should  hold  our  atten- 
tion. .  .  .  Today  the  demand  for  specia- 
lized training  is  everywhere.  On  this  de- 
pends very  largely  the  success  of  our 
work  in  its  various  branches. 
Circular  Letter,  1932 

The  above  excerpts  are  but  a  slight  dipping-into  the  thoughts  of  Father  Daly.  A 
much  more  intensive  study  of  his  writings  would  be  much  more  rewarding.  The 
examples  given  will  I  hope  have  a  double  effect:  they  should  be  a  revelation  to  those 
who  do  not  know  the  Sisters  of  Service  and  the  revered  priest  who  molded  them 
into  highly  flexible  and  adaptable  apostles  for  our  time;  they  should  be  a  source  of 
encouragement  to  us  who  are  members  of  an  Institute  which  is  striving,  with  the 
Church,  to  keep  the  fresh  air  of  renewal  constantly  blowing.  May  we,  with  the 
Church  and  through  the  legacy  of  Father  Daly,  grow  daily  in  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  our  Christian  living. 


nonviolence  had  tremendous  psychological  importance  to  the  Negro.  He  had  to 
win  and  to  vindicate  his  dignity  in  order  to  merit  and  enjoy  his  self-esteem.  He  had 
to  let  white  men  know  that  the  picture  of  him  as  a  clown  —  irresponsible,  resigned 
and  believing  in  his  own  inferiority  —  was  a  stereotype  with  no  validity.  This  method 
was  grasped  by  the  Negro  masses  because  it  embodies  the  dignity  of  struggle,  of 
moral  conviction  and  self-sacrifice.  The  Negro  was  able  to  face  his  adversary,  to 
concede  to  him  a  physical  advantage  and  to  defeat  him  because  the  superior  force 
of  the  oppressor  had  become  powerless. 

To  measure  what  this  means  to  the  Negro  may  not  be  easy.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  the  courage  and  discipline  with  which  Negro  thousands  accepted  nonviolence 
healed  the  internal  wounds  of  Negro  millions  who  did  not  themselves  march  in  the 
streets  or  sit  in  the  jails  of  the  South.  One  need  not  participate  directly  in  order  to 
be  involved.  For  Negroes  all  over  the  nation,  to  identify  with  the  movement,  to  have 
pride  in  those  who  were  the  principals,  and  to  give  moral,  financial  or  spiritual  sup- 
port was  to  restore  to  them  some  of  the  pride  and  honour  which  had  been  stripped 
from  them  over  the  centuries. 

martin  luther  king  jr.  in  The  Critic,  June-July  1964. 


To  adapt  apostolically  is  not  to  intro- 
duce luxury  or  excessive  comfort,  nor  to 
follow  every  craze  in  order  to  be  right 
up  to  the  minute,  and  thus  exude  an  at- 
mosphere of  worldliness  and  superficial- 
ity. No  it  means  quite  a  different  sort  of 
adaptation  and  one  that  has  as  its  fruit  a 
religious  life  more  religious  because 
more  apostolic,  a  more  intense  life  of 
prayer,  a  more  exacting  spirit  of  renun- 
ciation and  a  more  authentic  super- 
natural spirit. 


One  must  start  from  the  idea  that  every 
nun,  little  gifted  though  she  may  be  hu- 
manly speaking,  can  and  must  be  made 
the  best  our  techniques  can  manage. 
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Letter  to  a  Canadian 
in  the  U.S.A.  about 


The 
Ferment 
in  Quebec 


Jacques  Monet,  S.J. 


Dear  Jack, 

Your  request  for  a  description  of  the 
Quebec  situation  is  flattering,  and  also  a 
temptation.  As  it  is  my  favourite  subject 
I  could  go  on  and  on.  It  would  be  so 
much  more  fun  if  we  could  get  together 
and  talk  it  over.  But  we  can't,  so  I'll  try 
to  write  a  few  of  my  impressions,  with 
a  caution,  of  course,  that  this  is  only  one 
opinion. 

In  general,  one  could  say  the  present 
ferment  dates  most  obviously  from  the 
death  of  Premier  Duplessis  in  1959.  His 
death  released  many  reform  energies 
that  had  been  developing  secretly.  In- 
deed, during  his  regime,  ambitious 
(small-L)  liberals  from  Quebec  had 
gone  into  the  federal  Civil  Service  for 
lack  of  decent  opportunities  in  their  own 
Province;  but  after  his  death  and  the 
crumbling  of  the  Union  Nationale,  the 
new  government  channelled  all  these 
energies  into  the  victory  of  1960,  win- 
ning the  election  upon  a  platform  of  re- 
form of  the  Civil  Service,  of  education, 
of  making  the  Province  take  over  social 


■  Jacques  Monet  is  a  Jesuit  scholastic  pre- 
sently studying  theology  in  Montreal.  He 
has  a  Ph.D.  in  History  from  the  University 
of  Toronto.  He  was  an  associate  of  the  late 
Professor  Brown  of  U.  of  T.  in  compiling 
A  Dictionary  of  Canadian  Biography  and 
contributed  several  monographs  to  it. 


services,  pensions,  et  cetera.  This  gave  to 
French-Canadian  intellectuals  a  new 
Capital  in  Quebec  (rather  than  in  Otta- 
wa) and  turned  the  thinking  of  most  of 
them  to  provincial  matters.  This  is  one 
cause  of  the  present  ferment.  Another 
is  the  surge  of  "nationalism"  that  appar- 
ently crossed  the  country  in  the  dying 
years  of  the  1950  decade.  In  1957, 
Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker  owed  his 
victory  partly  to  this  traditional  and  typ- 
ical reaction  of  most  Canadians  to  eco- 
nomic domination  from  outside  the 
country.  This  domination  was  becoming 
increasingly  evident  as  the  policies  of 
the  St.  Laurent  administration  and  espe- 
cially of  C.  D.  Howe  began  to  bear  fruit. 
Mr.  Diefenbaker  capitalized  on  this  to 
win  power  for  himself.  These  same  feel- 
ings naturally  existed  in  Quebec  as  in  the 
rest  of  Canada,  with  the  difference  that, 
for  one  thing,  most  French-Canadians 
do  not  make  the  distinction  between 
"American"  and  "English-Canadian," 
and,  secondly,  when  they  become  na- 
tionalistic-minded, French  -  Canadians 
tend  to  look  not  to  Ottawa  but  to  Que- 
bec. Hence  by  1959-60,  most  French- 
Canadians  felt  their  Province  to  be  al- 
most completely  dominated,  economical- 
ly, by  "des  etrangers."  This  feeling,  es- 
pecially strong  among  intellectuals  (par- 
ticularly liberal  and  social-minded  ones), 
might  not  have  got  very  far  if  Premier 
Duplessis  had  still  been  alive,  (they 
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In  an  absolutely 
bi-cultural  project  the 
French  -Canadian 
engineer,  scientist,  et 
cetera,  has  an  equal 
opportunity  to  get 
to  the  top. 


would  have  seen  that  little  was  to  be 
hoped  from  Quebec  and  kept  looking  to 
Ottawa),  but  combined  with  the  fresh 
winds  blowing  in  the  Provincial  capital, 
reforms,  efficiency,  et  cetera,  the  feel- 
ing against  foreign  influence  became 
mainly  Quebec  centred. 

Apart  from  these  two  causes  on  the 
cultural  and  economic  levels,  there  is 
another,  more  fundamental  sociological 
one.  By  the  end  of  the  1950's  there  had 
developed  in  French  Canada  for  the  first 
time  a  whole  class  of  people  that  had 
never  existed  before:  ambitious  and  effi- 
cient engineers,  technicians,  young  busi- 
nessmen and  the  like.  Now,  after  several 
post-war  years  of  development,  this  class 
had  reached  as  far  as  it  could  go  in 
French.  Since  most  of  the  companies, 
agencies,  projects  in  which  they  would 
naturally  find  an  outlet  were  "thought 
out"  in  English,  these  people  with 
French  minds  and  French  reactions  were 
at  a  psychological  and  very  real  disad- 
vantage. Plans  and  talents  which  in  a 
French-minded  project  would  pass  with 
eclat  are  put  aside  or  misunderstood  in 


English  ones  because  the  heads  and  di- 
rectors of  such  institutions  think  in  Eng- 
lish, and  are  used  to  English-American 
methods.  (The  French-Canadian  nationa- 
liste  says  he  is  discriminated  against: 
this  is  not  true  strictly.  No  one  wants  to 
exclude  the  French  technician  as  such, 
but  the  whole  system  inadvertently  puts 
him  at  a  disadvantage.)  So,  this  class 
which  has  gone  as  far  as  it  can  go,  and 
is  feeling  the  push  upward  of  the  young- 
er ones  in  the  same  subjects  and  profes- 
sions, needs  an  outlet:  institutions,  pro- 
jects and  companies  which  will  accept  or 
allow  plans  thought  up  Frenchwise. 

This  explains  the  huge  campaigns  for 
bilingualism  and  biculturalism.  In  an  ab- 
solutely bi-cultural  project,  the  French- 
thinking  engineer  has  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  get  to  the  top  as  the  English- 
thinking  one.  Up  till  now,  efficiency  and 
business-administration  have  been  all  in 
English,  and  the  Frenchman  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage. The  French-Canadian  engi- 
neer and  his  class  thus  finds  it  revolt- 
ing that  in  his  own  country,  even  in  his 
own  Province,  he  has  to  think  in  another 


Look  at  your  problem  from  the  other  man's  viewpoint  but  settle  it  from  your  own 
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language  to  be  able  to  fulfill  his  am- 
bitions. 

This,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  the 
basic  cause  of  "separatism,"  this  socio- 
logical push  by  a  class  for  an  outlet  to 
its  ambitions. 

Now,  this  "separatism"  has  taken  on 
many  forms,  many  of  which  are  strictly 
not  separatist  at  all.  One  channel  that 
the  discontent  has  taken  is  the  push  and 
pressure  for  the  "bilingualism"  of  Fed- 
eral services:  the  CNR,  TCA,  the  Civil 
Service,  the  National  Research  Council, 
et  cetera.  For,  on  one  level,  a  thorough- 
ly bilingual  and  bicultural  Federal  Civil 
Service  will  prove  to  French-Canadians 
that  Ottawa  is  theirs  as  much  as  Quebec 
is  —  a  fact  not  generally  agreed  upon 
now.  And,  on  another  level,  a  bicultural 
Civil  Service  will  allow  the  French  a 
larger  share  in  the  formulation  of  Cana- 
dian policies,  and  thus  will  not  leave  Ot- 
tawa open  to  the  charge  of  being  one 
with  the  Americans.  Most  important,  a 
bicultural  Federal  service  will  allow  an 
outlet  for  the  ambitions  of  the  young 
scientists,  engineers,  lawyers,  et  cetera. 
Men  like  Maurice  Lamontagne  and  Guy 
Favreau  are  the  main  spokesmen  for 
those  who  have  been  following  this  line 
of  thought.  Another  line  of  thought  is 
the  "Provincial  Autonomy"  tactic  head- 
ed by  such  spokesmen  as  Rene  Levesque 
and  Eric  Kierans.  They  argue  that  the 
Province  should  "nationalize"  and  insti- 
tute projects  which  will  be  completely 
French  and  provincial-dominated.  This 
will  avoid  the  economic  domination  of 
strangers,  (remember  Premier  Lesage's 
1962  victory  was  on  the  slogan  "maitres 
chez  nous"),  and  by  organizing  com- 
pletely French  institutions  will  provide 
an  outlet  for  the  many  who  seek  one. 
Hence  the  nationalization  of  electricity, 
current  plans  for  the  founding  of  a  steel 
mill,  the  Societe  Generate  de  Finance- 
ment,  et  cetera. 

These  are  the  two  main  forms  which 
the  current  nationalistic  "quiet  revolu- 
tion" has  been  taking:  two  forms  which 
seem  contradictory  at  times.  On  the  one 


hand,  the  French-Canadians  have  been 
concentrating  more  and  more  attention 
on  Provincial  autonomy — the  Province's 
continual  demands  for  more  taxation 
powers  from  Ottawa  is  another  example 
of  this;  but  on  the  other,  they  are  insist- 
ing on  more  and  more  French  at  Ottawa, 
and  complaining  of  its  lack. 

In  the  political  field,  the  "quiet  revo- 
lution" has,  and  probably  will  continue 
to  express  itself  in  a  very  wide  variety 
of  ways.  The  "separatists"  range  from 
very  moderate  reformers  to  outright  fas- 
cists. There  are  the  moderates:  people 
like  Premier  Lesage  and  his  Cabinet 
whose  aim  is  to  increase  and  improve 
Provincial  structures  and  give  the  French 
what  they  call  their  fair  share  of  econo- 
mic control  over  the  Province.  These 
moderates  probably  include  the  vast,  ov- 
erwhelming majority  of  all  French- 
Canadians.  And,  of  course,  they  are  not 
"separatists"  at  all.  Other  moderates, 
men  like  Maurice  Lamontagne,  or  An- 
dre Laurendeau,  or  Gerard  Pelletier,  or 
Pierre-Elliot  Trudeau,  would  reform 
Federal  structures  and  institutions  to 
"bilingualize"  them,  and  also  give  the 
Provinces,  each  on  its  own,  more  con- 
trol over  their  economies  and  their  cul- 
tural institutions.  This,  I  think,  is  what 
Maurice  Lamontagne  calls  "cooperative 
federalism,"  and  it  seems  to  be  the  main 
policy  of  the  Pearson  Government.  This 
group  is  not  as  large  as  the  Lesage  group, 
that  is,  it  does  not  command  public  opi- 
nion as  easily,  but  it  probably  has  the 
allegiance  of  most  of  the  intellectuals 
who  are  over  35.  Like  the  first  group, 
these  nationalists  are  not  separatists  at 
all;  but  if  their  ideas  get  through  (and 
they  seem  to  be)  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada will  be  a  far  better  and  different 
thing  in  ten  years  from  what  it  is  now. 
It  will  also  be  a  stronger  entity. 

Then  there  are  the  "separatists"  in  the 
strict  sense,  a  diverse  group  of  wide- 
eyed  intellectuals,  mostly  all  under 
thirty,  in  possession  of  absolute  truth, 
and  ranging  (in  apparently  ever-splitting 
factions)  from  fascists  to  near-commu- 
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nists.  They  are  the  ones  you  probably 
hear  most  about  outside  the  country. 
They  have  already  won  the  battle  of  the 
slogans,  and  they  have,  for  the  newspap- 
er reporters,  the  great  advantage  of  hav- 
ing simple  answers  to  everything,  simple 
answers  that  make  good  headlines.  Ev- 
ery two  weeks  they  found  another  orga- 
nization that  is  going  to  "liberate"  Que- 
bec tomorrow.  Two  of  these  small 
groups  have  already  passed  to  direct  and 
armed  intervention,  and  both  have  been 
arrested  and  jailed.  Another,  the  Alli- 
ance Laurentienne,  seems  outrightly  fas- 
cist. All  these  people  give  the  impression 
of  being  mad.  Mad  people,  however,  are 
dangerous.  And  these  are  dangerous  not 
only  because  they  are  liable  to  kill  some 
people  and  inflame  an  already  compli- 
cated situation,  but  especially  because 
they  have  the  merit  of  simplicity,  and  if 


Ottawa  belongs 
as  much  to 
French  as  to 
English  Canadians. 

Premier  Lesage  and  the  tenants  of  "co- 
operative federalism"  made  a  false  move, 
these  extremists  might  start  a  nationalist 
orgy  that  would  do  untold  harm.  Thus 
if  public  opinion  suddenly  sensed  things 
were  desperate,  these  real  separatists 
could  take  a  strong  lead.  Until  now  they 
enjoy  no  credit  whatever.  Not  one  seri- 
ous intellectual,  not  one  labour  union, 
not  one  cultural  organization  or  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  even  come  near 
daring  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them. 
As  for  the  population  at  large:  look  at 
what  it  did  to  Marcel  Chaput.  It  listen- 
ed to  him,  gave  him  all  kinds  of  pub- 
licity, talked  about  him,  applauded  him, 
and  having  thus  completely  masticated 
him,  threw  him  up.  (He  went  on  a  pub- 
lic fast  to  collect  funds  for  his  group, 
and  despite  all  the  publicity,  practically 
starved  to  death,  gave  up  his  fast,  admit- 
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ted  he  had  been  lying,  and  tried  to  cover 
up  his  shame  by  attacking  the  Queen). 

Young  intellectuals  are  more  easily 
openly  separatist:  and  there  is  now  a 
rainfall  of  pamphlets  and  magazine  and 
revues  —  some,  like  Parti  Pris,  very  well 
done  —  which  remasticate  the  whole 
separatist  theory  over  and  over  again 
from  all  possible  viewpoints,  Marxist, 
Castroist,  Rousseaist  et  cetera.  These  na- 
turally sell  like  hot  muffins  on  every  uni- 
versity and  college  campus.  As  Clemen- 
ceau  once  said:  "If  one  is  not  a  social- 
ist when  he  is  twenty,  he  has  no  heart; 
if  he  is  still  one  at  thirty,  he  has  no 
brains."  What  all  these  people  will  be 
like  in  five  to  ten  years,  God  alone 
knows,  but  for  the  present,  they  are  dan- 
gerous only  up  to  the  point  where  they 
could  provoke  a  huge  crisis. 

What  does  the  future  hold?  A  histo- 
rian is  at  his  weakest  when  predicting, 
but  I  would  say  this.  On  the  cultural 
plane,  if  the  Federal  services  are  soon 
"bilingualized"  to  a  reasonable  degree, 
(and  much  is  already  being  done),  and 
if  education  in  the  other  Provinces  in- 
creasingly allows  French-Canadians  to 
be  able  to  leave  Quebec  without  it  mean- 
ing that  he  will  have  to  work  and  study 
in  a  different  language,  then  the  cultur- 
al grievances  will  soon  die  down.  But 
something  must  be  done. 

On  the  economic-sociological  level,  if 
the  1967  World's  Fair  is  a  success,  and 
if  the  steel  mill  and  the  nationalized 
electricity  and  other  economic  plans  op- 
erate well  and  successfully,  the  pressure 
will  decrease  within  a  few  years.  But 
there  too,  things  will  have  to  go  well, 
and  the  French-Canadian  must  come  to 
feel  free  from  being  at  a  disadvantage. 

There  are  signs  both  encouraging  and 
discouraging.  The  discouraging  thing  is 
the  sharpness  of  French  Canada's  impa- 
tience. The  climate  of  opinion  is  one  that 
reminds  us  of  a  person  on  the  verge  of 
a  nervous  breakdown:  the  least  little 
contradiction  provokes  an  explosion  ap- 
parently out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
cause.  Most  French-Canadian  students  I 


meet,  for  instance,  don't  care  at  all  about 
the  causes  and  problems;  they  want  so- 
lutions, and  fast! 

On  the  encouraging  side  is  the  re- 
sponse of  English  Canada.  It  is  still  too 
slow,  and  still  very  full  of  ignorance;  but 
it  has  more  good  will  than  not,  and  there 
are  beginnings  of  gestures  towards 
French  Canada,  especially  in  Ontario. 
But  the  response  will  have  to  quicken. 
Time  magazine  may  be  right  in  saying 
that  the  Royal  Commission  on  Bilingua- 
lism  and  Biculturalism  may  be  two  years 
too  soon  for  the  English  and  two  years 
too  late  for  the  French. 

The  election  and  later  repudiation  of 
Caouette  and  his  Creditistes  is  a  fair  in- 
dication of  what  can  be  done.  It  shows 
how  the  French  were  willing  to  listen  to 
anything,  and  are  becoming  impatient. 
By  electing  him  the  French  were  not  yet 
looking  to  outright  separatism,  but  they 
were  telling  the  "old  parties"  that  things 
would  have  to  move  more  quickly. 

This  letter  has  gone  on  far  too  long. 
I  hope  it  answers  most  of  your  ques- 
tions. I  cannot  encourage  you  enough 
to  come  to  Quebec,  and  before  and  af- 
ter to  continue  your  concern  for  the 
"French-Canadian  problem."  We  are  go- 
ing to  be  educating  a  generation  of  Ca- 
nadians. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  in 
the  long  run,  education  is  the  main  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  On  both  sides  of 
the  linguistic-cultural  frontier,  young- 
sters have  to  learn  that  Canada  is  bi- 
cultural  or  it  is  nothing,  that  Canada  is 
the  "national  state"  of  both  English  and 
French  Canadians,  that  the  French  are 
at  home  everywhere  in  Canada  outside 
of  Quebec,  and  that  the  English  are  at 
home  everywhere  in  Canada  including 
Quebec.  So  far,  the  English  have  been 
educated  in  practically  absolute  ignor- 
ance of  the  French  fact,  and  the  French- 
Canadians  have  rarely  lifted  their  eyes 
beyond  the  Quebec  border. 

Please  write  again. 

Jacques  Monet,  s.j. 
Montreal,  May  1964. 


Kneeling  will  keep  you  in  good  standing 
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THE  FIELD  AT  HOME 


The 

Edson  Disaster 
Plan 


Sister  Evelyn  Tunney 


on  may  6th  at  1:30  p.m.  a  phone  call 
from  the  RCMP  reported  an  accident 
which  had  occurred  near  Glenwood  on 
Highway  16  and  which  involved  a  school 
bus.  We  were  to  expect  approximately 
thirty  casualties,  some  very  seriously  in- 
jured. 

Sister  Reansbury  immediately  tele- 
phoned one  doctor,  a  nurse  not  on  the 
hospital  staff,  a  nursing  aide,  a  Board 
member,  a  Hospital  Auxiliary  member 
and  those  of  the  hospital  staff  who  were 
not  then  on  duty.  Each  of  these  tele- 
phoned one  member  of  their  group,  who, 
in  turn,  telephoned  the  next  member  on 
our  disaster  fan-out  list.  By  the  time  the 
first  ambulance  arrived  at  the  hospital, 
about  fifteen  minutes  later,  all  staff  and 
volunteer  workers  were  at  their  allotted 
places  waiting  to  take  care  of  the  vic- 
tims as  quickly  and  efficiently  as  possible. 

The  hospital  entrances  were  guarded 
on  the  outside  by  the  Edson  Army  Ca- 
dets, on  the  inside  by  members  of  our 
Advisory  Board.  The  Advisory  Board 
members  also  laid  the  ramp  over  the 
back  entrance  steps.  Saw-horses  were  set 
up  in  the  basement  to  accommodate  four 
stretchers.  Doctors  Crawford  and  Mac- 
Donald,  with  two  nurses  and  two  admit- 
ting officers,  were  on  duty  in  the  Ad- 
mitting and  Sorting  Areas.  Doctor  Zoerb 


was  in  Shock  and  Resuscitation;  Doctor 
Roman,  our  local  dentist,  in  First  Aid; 
Doctor  Cohen  was  at  the  scene  of  the 
disaster. 

During  several  weeks  Sister  Roberts 
and  Mr.  Hodge,  EMO  (Emergency  Mea- 
sures Organization)  Co-ordinator,  had 
conducted  many  meetings  with  medical 
and  nursing  staffs,  Advisory  Board  and 
Hospital  Auxiliary,  Police,  Welfare  and 
other  services,  in  preparation  for  the 
Disaster. 


The  make-up,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Hogan,  was  realistic. 


The  only  time  truth  hurts  is  when  it  is  twisted 
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At  the  scene  of  the  accident,  many 
school  children  were  lying  along  the 
highway  in  apparent  distress  and  agony. 
They  were  the  cause  of  alarm  to  pass- 
ing motorists  who  were  unaware  that  this 
was  not  the  real  thing  but  a  Disaster 
exercise  to  test  our  Edson  EMO  plan. 
These  students  were  "made-up"  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Hogan,  of  the 
Emergency  Health  Services,  Edmonton. 
The  make-up  was  so  realistic  that  it  was 
not  difficult  to  spot  the  major  complaint 
of  each  boy  or  girl.  We  could  under- 
stand the  shock  of  the  passerby  on  see- 
ing these  bleeding  and  suffering  victims. 

On  admission  the  stretchers  were 
placed  on  the  saw-horses.  The  patients 
were  examined  by  a  doctor  who  wrote 
orders  for  treatment  and  then  sent  the 
patients  to  First  Aid,  Fractures,  Psychi- 
atric, Surgical  Trauma  or  other  areas. 
Four  patients  were  DOA's  and  brought 
to  the  Mortuary;  the  living  suffered  such 


The  high  school  students  acted  their 
roles  realistically. 


injuries  as  lacerated  hand,  head  injur- 
ies, facial  cuts,  burns,  sucking-chest- 
wound  and  one  fourteen-year-old  lad 
had  an  eye  enucleation. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  practically 
everyone  in  the  Edson  area  was  inter- 
ested in  this  exercise;  the  various  groups 
of  high  school  students  acted  their  roles 
realistically.  For  instance,  I  overheard 
one  of  the  visitors  from  another  hospi- 
tal say,  "If  you  really  want  to  see  some- 
thing, go  up  to  the  Psychiatric  Ward." 
Mrs.  Adams,  Edson  Public  Health 
Nurse,  who  was  in  the  Psychiatric  area, 
was  having  difficulties  with  one  of  her 
patients.  The  difficulty  subsided  when  in 
true  manly  fashion  he  "chickened"  at 
the  sight  of  a  hypodermic  needle. 

A  group  of  high  school  boys  and  girls 
used  their  ingenuity  in  acting  as  the  dis- 
traught relatives  and  friends  of  the  vic- 
tims. A  few  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to 
enter  the  hospital  by  way  of  the  convent 
fire-escape.  We  were  told  that  Mr.  M.  D. 
Meade,  Principal  of  the  High  School, 
had  told  the  students  to  make  things  as 
difficult  as  possible  for  the  entire  hospi- 
tal staff.  Mr.  Meade  had  Sister  Roberts' 
approval  for  this;  it  was  all  part  of  the 
plan  and  we  were  prepared. 

Visitors  from  the  Emergency  Mea- 
sures Organization  in  Edmonton  and 
from  hospitals  in  Jasper,  Vilna,  Hinton, 
Leduc  and  Edmonton  were  welcome 
spectators.  We  believe  that  they,  as  we, 
profited  from  our  efforts  and  that  they 
returned  to  their  own  hospitals  with  new 
insights  into  the  EMO  disaster  plan. 

All  groups  and  organizations  in  Edson 
had  been  interested  in  our  exercise  and 
had  co-operated  in  every  way  to  make 
it  effective.  Interest  and  co-operation  did 
not  stop  there  however.  Many  of  the 
people  involved  asked  for  a  post-plan 
meeting  to  discuss  how  and  what  im- 
provements could  be  brought  into  the 
plan.  We  are  now  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Miss  Hogan  in  which  she  states 
that  our  exercise  was  a  success  and  the 
co-operation  between  the  hospital,  EMO 
and  the  townspeople  was  outstanding. 


//  you  look  back  too  much,  you  will  soon  be  heading  in  that  direction 
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Ecumenism  is 
Where  You 
Find  it 


Sister  B.  K  no  pic 


IT  IS  NOW  NEARLY  FORTY  YEARS  Since  the 

Sisters  of  Service  opened  Our  Lady's 
Hospital  in  Vilna.  From  the  beginning, 
teaching  catechism  was  as  much  a  part 
of  our  apostolate  as  was  nursing.  But  as 
years  passed,  the  attendance  at  the  Sat- 
urday Religion  classes  became  poor,  then 
poorer.  Obviously  we  had  to  find  a  new 
way  of  bringing  the  good  news  of  God's 
love  to  His  little  ones. 


This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  one 
day,  three  Indian  children  came  to  the 
hospital  to  ask  if  they  could  take  cate- 
chism from  us.  We  suggested  that  their 
mother  come  to  see  us.  From  her  we 
learned  that  there  were  three  Catholic 
Indian  families  whose  children  were 
coming,  by  school  bus,  to  the  Vilna 
school.  They  were  not  getting  any  relig- 
ious instruction  at  all.  This  disturbed  the 


Greek  Catholic,  Greek  Orthodox,  United  Church,  Pentecostal  and  Latin  Catholic 
Religion  teachers  in  Vilna  school. 


Charm:  The  ability  to  make  someone  else  think  that  both  of  you  are  quite  wonderful 
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Mrs.  Carl  Seenum  and  son,  her  mother 
and  her  great-grandmother . 


good  parents  who  wondered  if  the  child- 
ren could  come  to  the  hospital  for  in- 
struction during  the  noon  hour.  When 
we  learned  that  there  were  twelve  child- 
ren involved  we  knew  this  would  not  be 
possible.  Some  other  way  must  be  found. 

With  the  permission  of  the  School 
Board  and  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Necyk,  the  Principal,  we  arranged 
to  teach  catechism  in  the  school  each 
Tuesday  at  noon. 

There  were  three  teachers  the  first 
year  and  the  attendance  was  excellent. 
The  enrolment  increased  to  over  eighty 
children  instead  of  the  ten  or  twelve  who 
had  come  to  the  Saturday  classes.  Rev- 
erend Father  Stangret,  the  Greek  Catho- 
lic priest,  was  very  interested  and  made 
arrangements  to  teach  his  young  pari- 
shioners at  the  same  time  as  we  taught. 

Last  September  the  religion  classes  ex- 
panded into  a  truly  ecumenical  endea- 
vour, in  which  all  denominations  made 
a  united  effort  in  teaching  religion,  each 
to  their  own  students.  There  are  now 
three  Greek  Catholic  teachers,  one  Or- 
thodox, one  United  Church,  one  Pente- 
costal and  the  four  of  us. 

We  realized  the  necessity  of  being 
properly  equipped  to  teach.  So  we  in- 
vited Sister  Mary  Jackson,  who  is  Cate- 


chetical Consultant  to  the  Edmonton 
Separate  School  Board,  to  come  out  for 
a  weekend  and  help  us  with  the  keryg- 
matic  method  of  teaching.  While  here 
Sister  Jackson  spoke  to  the  parents  of 
their  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  re- 
ligious education  of  their  children.  We 
are  grateful  to  Sister  for  the  immense 
help  she  gave  in  sparking  our  activity. 

Nursing,  of  course,  proceeds  as  usual 
around  Our  Lady's  Hospital.  Our  beds 
are  occupied  most  of  the  time,  frequent- 
ly by  our  dear  Indian  friends  from  the 
Saddle  Lake  and  Goodfish  Lake  Reser- 
vations. Names  like  Whiskeyjack,  Spark- 
lingeyes  and  Moosewah  Brighteyes  are 
not  at  all  strange  to  us. 

Recently  we  had  a  rather  unusual  situ- 
ation here  when  four  generations  of  one 
family  were  represented  in  our  fourteen- 


"Yes,  you  are  a  good  girl,"  said  Roddy 
to  Sister  Quinn. 


When  you  don't  believe  in  yourself,  that  tends  to  make  it  unanimous 
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Miss  Carolyn 
Myers,  R.N.,  visits 
two  of  our 
Indian  patients. 


bed  hospital  at  the  same  time.  We  had  a 
grandmother,  her  granddaughter,  great- 
granddaughter  and  great-great-grandson. 
It  was  unique,  we  thought. 

For  weeks  and  weeks  we  had  Roddy 
who,  in  the  manner  of  youngsters-in-hos- 
pital,  very  soon  had  us  —  exactly  where 
he  wanted  us.  The  poor  little  lad  was  in 
traction  which,  though  it  didn't  really  in- 
hibit him  unduly,  did  arouse  our  pity. 
He  had  a  habit  of  using  "me"  in  the 


wrong  place;  "me  did  this;  me  did  that." 
Sister  Quinn  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
She  said,  "Roddy,  please  don't  say  me, 
me.  Say,  Roddy  is  a  good  boy."  He 
smiled  sweetly  at  her  and  said,  "Yes, 
you  are  a  good  girl." 

Vilna  is  still  proof  that  for  homelike- 
ness,  for  friendliness,  for  opportunities 
to  identify,  as  missionaries  must,  with 
the  people  among  whom  they  work, 
there  is  no  hospital  like  a  small  hospital. 


■  the  pursuit  of  vocation,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  always  presupposes  dictates  of  con- 
science and  sooner  or  later  brings  one  into  collision  with  one  or  another  form  of  authority. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  authority  of  God,  impelling  one  to  the  vocation  of  doing  the  needed 
but  unattractive  work  that  one  fears  or  resists.  Sometimes  it  is  the  authority  of  parents, 
resisting  a  vocation  to  priesthood,  to  marriage  or  to  one  of  those  harebrained  ventures 
which  so  frequently  turns  out  to  the  good  name  of  the  family  and  the  glory  of  God. 
Increasingly  in  our  day  it  is  the  authority  of  the  state,  seeking  to  regulate  our  vocations, 
sometimes  through  work  authoritatively  imposed  and  sometimes  through  the  require- 
ments of  the  Planned  Society,  rightist,  leftist  or  secular  democratic.  This  may  easily  prove 
the  greatest  source  of  collision  with  conscience  in  an  age  of  technocracy  and  statism. 

See  how  pertinent,  therefore,  to  vocation,  which  is,  in  turn,  so  pertinent  to  the  vitality 
of  human  culture  as  well  as  of  the  Church,  is  this  question  of  conscience  and  authority. 
See  how  important  it  is  that  conscience  and  authority  be  harmoniously  related,  but  that 
neither  be  annihilated. 

In  fact  not  only  must  each  be  strong,  but  the  synchronizing  of  both  must  still  leave  a 
tension  between  them.  In  the  dynamic  society,  and  the  Church  must  always  be  such,  there 
is  a  tension  as  well  as  a  harmony  between  the  liberty  that,  unchecked,  could  degenerate 
into  chaos  and  the  control  that,  unchecked,  could  freeze  into  despotism.  Hence  in  the 
Church,  when  the  basic  relations  are  in  order  and  both  forces  are  strong,  we  shall  not 
regret  the  occasional  painful  stresses  and  perhaps  embarassing  strains  which  reveal  that  the 
tension  between  individual  conscience  and  collective  authority  is  at  work.  Quite  the  con- 
trary: we  shall  rejoice  in  the  evidence  this  gives  of  organic  vitality,  recognizing  not  only 
that  the  tension  remains  even  after  the  two  forces  are  harmoniously  reconciled  but  that 
tension  is  essential  to  the  harmony  itself. 

bishop  JOHN  j.  wright  in  The  Critic 
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Babies 

and  Bonuses 


Did  you  ever  baby-sit  in  a  children's  ward  with  some  not-too-happy  little 
patient?  You  probably  never  did,  so  you  don't  know  the  great  big  bonus 
in  fun  and  laughter  which  usually  rewards  such  charity.  There  is  enough  of 
the  ham  in  most  not-so-ill  youngsters  to  make  them  strut  and  perform 
before  strangers.  So  the  time  you  gave  up,  or  the  book  you  set  aside  to 
baby-sit  goes  into  reverse  as  you  get  more  enjoyment  than  you  gave  of 
time. 

Religious  life  is  something  like  baby-sitting  in  a  children's  ward.  We 
give  up  not  just  something,  but  everything;  we  turn  aside  from  much  that 
is  good  and  desirable  and  legitimate.  Neither  the  giving-up  nor  the  turning- 
aside  can  be  minimized.  We  not  only  give-up,  we  give-out  —  of  ourselves, 
we  give-in  —  to  others,  we  give  and  give  and  give.  Being  human  we 
sometimes  ask  —  what  do  we  get? 


For  information  write: 
Reverend  Sister  General 
Sisters  of  Service 
2  Wellesley  Place 
Toronto  5,  Ontario 


This  is  where  the  bonus  comes  in:  The  bonus  of  love  and  laughter,  of 
peace  and  joy;  the  bonus  of  all  the  little  things,  which  like  little  people, 
can  bring  so  much  more  into  our  lives  than  any  number  of  big  things. 

This  is  one  reason  for  the  happiness  of  religious.  They  have  come  to 
serve,  to  give  —  not  to  get,  and,  in  giving,  they  have  received  the  faculty 
to  see  and  appreciate  little  things. 

The  life  of  a  missionary  Sister  of  Service  is  made  up  of  a  host  of  little 
things.  Her  happiness  and  her  effectiveness  lie  not  only  in  seeing  them  but 
in  seeing  through  them  to  the  Christ  Who  is  her  Model  and  her  Spouse. 
This  is  the  challenge.  For  those  who  rise  to  it,  the  bonus  is  big  indeed. 


In  Public  Health  Nursing 

Field  Work 


Sister  Adrienne  Pelletier 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  ENGINEERING  tech- 
niques should  be  included  in  the  cur- 
riculum of  a  Public  Health  Nursing 
course.  At  least  this  is  a  decision  I 
reached  early  in  my  field  work  with  the 
Victorian  Order  of  Nurses  in  Windsor. 
First,  let  me  explain.  Field  Work  in  Pub- 
lic Health  Nursing  is  a  four-week  period 
of  practical  work  with  some  health  agen- 
cy in  the  Province.  At  the  University  of 
Windsor  field  work  starts  immediately 
after  final  exams.  This  should  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  condition  of  most  of 
us  when  we  arrive  at  our  particular 
agency  on  a  blue  Monday  following  a 
week  of  —  well,  never  mind.  Don't  mis- 
understand, though.  We  were  eager  for 
an  opportunity  to  apply  some  of  the 
classroom  theory,  even  though  we  were 
still  in  a  state  of  post-exam  shock. 

In  my  case  the  shock  was  not  one- 
sided; great  concern  gripped  the  Agency 
when  it  was  learned  that  their  student 
was  a  sister.  Apparently  I  passed  the 
test  quickly,  although  unsuspectingly.  I 
was  told  later  that  I  had  only  been  in 
the  office  ten  minutes  when  the  Super- 
visor ran  in  and  announced  to  the  other 
nurses,  "Don't  worry,  girls,  she's  one  of 
us." 

After  a  few  days  of  orientation  an  im- 
portant adjustment  had  to  be  made.  I 
had  to  adjust  to  a  new  bible  —  the  road 
map.  If  you  want  to  learn  all  about  a 
district,  just  go  into  Public  Health  work. 
However,  the  road  map  was  only  part  of 
the  solution;  the  rest  involved  learning 
bus-routes  and  walking.  Mainly,  it  in- 
volved walking. 


Because  we  had  so  few  weeks  with  the 
VON  and  because  of  the  shortage  of 
cars  for  the  regular  nursing  staff,  stu- 
dents were  not  given  cars  for  their  case 
load.  Besides,  if  the  Agency  had  been 
aware  of  some  of  my  experiences  at  driv- 
ing school  —  but  that's  another  story. 

Each  morning  my  field  guide  drove 
me  to  my  first  patient's  home  and  from 
there  on  it  was  road-maps,  buses  and 
feet.  Once  my  guide  gave  me  directions 
and  told  me  I  could  easily  walk  —  it 
was  only  about  a  mile!  Before  leaving 
my  patient  I  mentioned  where  I  was  go- 
ing and  got  quite  a  reaction.  "Did  she 
tell  you  it  was  only  a  mile?  Well,  she 
must  have  meant  a  long,  country  mile." 
After  forty-five  minutes  of  walking  guess 
who  I  believed.  Needless  to  say  my 
field-guide  felt  badly  about  underesti- 
mating the  distance,  and,  of  course,  she 
got  teased  about  the  way  she  abused  her 
student.  The  pay-off  came  though  when 
she  directed  me  to  a  short-cut  and  I 
landed  on  the  railroad  tracks.  After  that 
she  was  reminded  frequently  that  I  not 
only  had  to  walk  the  streets  but  even  the 
railway  tracks.  One  evening  I  was  given 
a  grand  drive  around  the  city  by,  guess 
who  —  yes,  my  field-guide.  She  atoned 
for  all  the  ill-treatment! 

During  this  time  my  difficulties  were 
not  confined  to  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion; there  were  some  in  the  field  of  en- 
gineering as  well.  It  was  wonderful  and 
amazing  to  encounter  the  various  helps 
which  are  available  to  patients.  One  of 
my  patients,  in  particular,  had  a  weird 
Continued  on  page  thirty-one 
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Our  Graduates 


four  sisters  of  service  graduated  at  the  Spring  Convocations  of  three  Canadian 
Universities.  To  all  four  we  offer  our  sincere  congratulations.  The  graduates  are: 


Sister  Adrienne  Pelletier 
(Woodstock,  N.B.) 
B.Sc.N.  in  Public  Health 
Nursing  from  the 
University  of  Windsor 


Sister  Patricia  Burke 
(St.  John's,  Nfld.) 
B.A.  from  the  University 
of  Saskatoon.  Sister  Burke 
had  previously  taken  her 
social  work  at  the 
Maritime  School  of 
Social  Work  in  Halifax. 


Sister  Mary  Haider 
(Cherhill,  Alta.) 
B.Sc.N.  in  Public  Health 
Nursing  from  the 
University  of  Windsor 


Sister  Edna  Knapik,  B.A. 
(Broderick,  Sask.) 
M.S.W.  from  St.  Patrick's 
School  of  Social  Work, 
University  of  Ottawa 


We  also  congratulate  Sister  Patricia  Cooper  who  won  a  scholarship  for  her  senior 
year  in  Arts  at  St.  Patrick's  College,  Ottawa.  Our  wishes  for  all  these  students  are 
summed  up  in  an  old  Irish  blessing: 

May  your  joys  be  as  bright  as  the  morning. 

Your  years  of  happiness  as  numerous  as  the  stars  in  the  heavens, 
And  your  sorrows  but  shadows  that  fade  in  the  sunlight  of  love. 


The  most  inflammable  kind  of  wood  is  a  chip  on  the  shoulder 
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On  Clouds 
of  Joy 


Sister  M.  Grace 


the  tca  jet  soared  into  the  clouds  over 
Vancouver  and  that  was  the  beginning 
of  a  visit  home  which  carried  my  soar- 
ing spirits  from  one  peak  of  joy  to 
another. 

It  was  more  than  ten  years  since  I  had 
visited  my  home  which  seemed  very  far 
away.  But  the  two  thousand  miles  and 
the  rugged  Rockies  faded  into  oblivion 
during  the  flight  from  Vancouver  to 
Malton.  Swift  though  the  flight  was,  my 
thoughts  were  swifter  as  they  winged 
toward  the  coming  reunion  and  toward 
the  reason  for  my  visit  —  the  ordination 
of  my  nephew,  Father  Maurice  Dunn,  as 
a  priest  of  the  Passionist  Order. 

I  came  down  to  earth  at  Malton  only 
to  be  whisked  skyward  again,  metapho- 
rically, by  the  joy  of  seeing  the  family. 

On  ordination  morning  we  drove  from 
my  brother's  home  in  Waterloo  to  St. 
Gabriel's  Church  in  Toronto  for  this 
first  Passionist  ordination  in  Canada. 
Busy  "401"  was  quiet  and  very  peaceful 
in  the  hush  of  early  morning.  I  think  we 
were  all  thinking  long,  long  thoughts  as 
we  neared  the  church. 

Emotion  was  at  its  peak  when  the 
newly-ordained  priest,  tall,  boyish,  calm, 
yet  a  little  pale,  gave  his  first  blessing  to 
his  happy  parents.  These  are  precious 
moments  when  time  seems,  briefly,  to 
stand  still.  Moments  which  stood  still 
were  brief  indeed  during  the  cavalcade 
of  events  which  followed  the  ordina- 
tion. In  years  to  come  all  these  events 
will  be  strongly  etched  peaks  of  mem- 
ory. 


There  was  the  memorable  first  Solemn 
High  Mass  in  Father  Maurice's  home 
parish  in  Hamilton.  There  was  the  re- 
ception where  one  was  caught  up  in  a 
flood  of  remembering  as  relatives  and 
friends  joined  the  family  in  its  rejoicing. 

The  following  days  flew.  We  went  to 
Waterloo  where  Father  Maurice  offered 
Holy  Mass  in  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Church;  then  we  visited  his  alma  mater 
at  Dunkirk,  New  York;  then  on  to  Sche- 
nectady where  our  cousin  is  Prioress  of 
the  Discalced  Carmelites  Monastery. 
Time  was  closing  in;  Father  Maurice  had 
to  report  back  to  headquarters  on  May 
8th.  He  had  one  wish  —  to  give  Bene- 
diction at  Nativity  Mission,  New  York 
City,  where,  throughout  his  student  free- 
days,  he  had  worked  among  Puerto  Ri- 
can  children.  It  was  a  heart-warming 
sight  to  see  the  love  in  the  soft  brown 
eyes  of  these  youngsters  for  the  friend 
who  had  not  forgotten  them  and  who 
wanted  to  share  his  joy  with  them. 

Winging  my  way  back  TCA  non-stop 
from  Malton  to  beautiful  Vancouver, 
"the  evergreen  playground,"  I  had  long 
deep  thoughts  of  gratitude;  gratitude  for 
so  much  more  than  the  trip,  for  so  much 
more  than  my  nephew's  ordination.  I 
thought  of  St.  Paul's  saying  to  the  Gala- 
tions:  "You  have  told  me  that  whatever 
a  man  sows,  that  he  will  also  reap;  .  .  . 
and  he  who  sows  to  the  Spirit  will  from 
the  Spirit  reap  eternal  life."  May  Mary 
the  Mother  of  all  of  us  guide  both  par- 
ents and  children  so  that  they  sow  wisely 
and  well  for  a  rich  harvest. 


A  yawn  is  an  opening  made  by  a  bore 
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To  Light 
a  Candle 


Terry  Honeywill 


problems!  problems!  But  what  can  we 
do  about  them?  This  and  similar  ques- 
tions arising  from  helplessness  and  frus- 
tration led  the  Young  Christian  Workers 
group  at  the  SOS  Club  in  Toronto  to  en- 
quire into  the  Christopher  Leadership 
Training  Course.  If,  as  we  had  discover- 
ered,  every  person  is  a  potential  leader, 
then  we  thought  this  leadership  course 
should  be  an  ideal  way  in  which  to  de- 
velop our  potential.  We  felt  we  lacked 
confidence  in  expressing  our  convictions. 
We  wanted  to  learn  some  of  the  techni- 
cal "know  how"  and  some  of  the  "do's 
and  don'ts"  of  organizing  if  our  efforts 
in  YCW  were  to  be  effective. 

To  help  reduce  the  cost  for  each  girl 
we  sponsored  a  dance.  The  proceeds 
went  to  the  expenses  of  the  leadership 
course. 

Mr.  Jameson,  our  instructor,  was  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  Christopher  ideals 
and  was  a  perfect  example  of  effective 
leadership.  He  got  the  eighteen  of  us 
who  enrolled  off  to  a  good  start. 

The  course  consists  mainly  in  learn- 
ing to  speak  before  an  audience.  To 
many  of  us  this  was  a  new  and  terrify- 
ing experience  and  the  first  few  nights 
we  could  barely  manage  to  speak  for 
twenty  seconds.  As  time  went  on,  how- 
ever, we  began  to  talk  longer  than  the 
two-minute  limit,  much  to  our  own  sur- 
prise. In  the  Residence  we  have  two 
girls  from  Guatemala  who  had  to  over- 
come not  only  nervousness  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  expressing  themselves  in  Eng- 
lish. 

As  the  course  developed  we  learned  a 
few  simple  rules  for  speech  organiza- 
tion: how  to  think  on  our  feet,  how  to 


introduce  and  thank  a  guest  speaker,  to 
name  only  two.  But  over  and  above  this, 
we  came  to  realize  that  effective  leader- 
ship is  a  very  personal  responsibility.  We 
must  be  ourselves;  we  must  use  our  ini- 
tiative; we  must  prove  our  love  for  oth- 
ers; we  must  remember  our  Christopher 
commitment. 

The  Christopher  motto  is,  "It  is  better 
to  light  one  candle  than  to  curse  the 
darkness."  With  eighteen  of  us  trying 
to  live  this  motto,  the  people  with  whom 
we  come  in  contact  surely  should  find 
the  world  a  little  brighter. 

It  pleases  us  greatly  that  Mr.  Jame- 
son's prize  of  a  dozen  beautiful  roses 
for  the  girl  who  had  improved  most, 
went  to  one  of  our  girls  from  Guate- 
mala, the  "land  of  everlasting  Spring." 
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Our  Lady's 
Missionaries 


Sister  M.  Elizabeth 


who  is  this  sister  of  Our  Lady's  Mis- 
sionaries? —  this  apostle  of  Christ  who 
goes  in  your  name  to  foreign  lands?  — 
whose  community  was  founded  to  carry 
the  teaching  voice  of  Canadian  Catho- 
lics to  every  corner  of  the  earth? 

Some  Torontonians  might  identify  her 
as  a  missionary  sister  whom  they  met  at 
St.  Michael's  or  St.  Joseph's  hospital, 
where  she  was  employed  while  awaiting 
her  overseas  appointment.  Many  child- 
ren in  west  Toronto  would  know  that 
she  belonged  to  the  same  community  as 
their  teachers  at  St.  Gregory's  school. 
People  in  Cornwall  or  Alexandria,  On- 
tario, would  tell  you  that  she  was  "one 
of  Father  Dan's  missionaries"  and  that 
they  remember  "when  her  community 
was  founded  right  here  in  Alexandria." 
To  the  parents  and  families  of  the  sisters 
of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  scattered  all 
across  Canada,  she  represents  their  mis- 
sionary daughter,  a  real  pioneer  in  a 
new  voice  of  Canadian  Catholicism.  In 
Maizuru,  Japan,  the  staff  of  Seibo  Byoin 
know  her  as  "one  of  the  Canadian  sis- 
ters who  administer  our  TB  hospital 
here."  If  it  were  possible  to  reach  the 
now  deceased  Monsignor  D.  R.  Mac- 
donald,  he  would  tell  you  that  she  was 
his  beloved  daughter  in  Christ,  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  community  which  he 
founded  in  1949.  The  proud,  appraising 


glance  of  a  loving  co-founder,  Sister  M. 
Odelia,  c.s.j.,  would  have  told  you  of  a 
place  that  this  missionary  held  in  her 
heart;  but  she  too  now  deceased  cannot 
give  you  the  story  of  the  "coming  to  be" 
of  your  own  representatives  on  the  fo- 
reign missions. 

St.  Paul  said  in  a  letter  to  the  Romans, 
10:  13-15,  "whoever  calls  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  How 
then  are  they  to  call  upon  Him  in  whom 
they  have  not  believed?  But  how  are  they 
to  believe  in  Him  of  whom  they  have 
not  heard?  And  how  are  they  to  hear  if 
no  one  preaches?  And  how  are  men  to 
preach  unless  they  be  sent?" 

"...  And  how  are  men  to  preach  un- 
less they  be  sent?"  This  was  the  thought 
which  filled  the  days  of  a  retired  and 
aging  diocesan  priest.  Monsignor  D.  R. 
Macdonald  had,  throughout  his  lifetime, 
been  deeply  grateful  for  the  gift  of  his 
Faith.  He  believed  that  Canadian  Catho- 
lics owed  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  in 
their  own  homeland  to  the  first  Jesuit 
Missionaries,  and  that  they  who  had 
been  received  must  now  become  active 
in  furthering  their  Faith,  by  their  repre- 
sentation on  the  foreign  missions.  At  this 
time  there  was  not  a  foreign  mission  or- 
ganization representing  English-speaking 
women  in  Canada  and  Monsignor  Mac- 
donald felt  that  the  lack  of  one  account- 


///  this  world  one  must  be  a  little  too  kind  to  be  kind  enough 
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ed  for  the  loss  of  many  missionary  vo- 
cations. He  petitioned  Rome  to  found  a 
community  of  Sisters  dedicated  to  this 
work.  On  March  25,  1949,  a  Mass  was 
said  in  thanksgiving  for  that  permission. 
In  August  of  that  same  year,  ten  candi- 
dates began  their  canonical  novitiate  un- 
der the  direction  of  two  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  of  Toronto,  Sister  M.  Odelia  and 
Sister  Mary  Ida.  The  new  community 
was  called  "Our  Lady's  Missionaries." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the 
priceless  gifts  of  grace  which  God  show- 
ered on  the  foundling  missionary  order. 
Instituted  by  the  zeal  of  a  founder  whose 
spirit  of  Faith  knew  no  bounds,  moth- 
ered by  the  love  and  wisdom  of  a  co- 
founder  who  endowed  her  young 
charges  generously  from  the  riches  of  a 
full  and  dedicated  religious  life,  this  un- 
dertaking seemed  to  be  blessed  and  sanc- 
tioned by  God. 

From  its  very  conception  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  has  been  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  the  faith  of  Canadian  Catho- 
lics. Supported  by  the  Bishops  and  clergy 
throughout  Canada,  its  ranks  were  soon 
filled  with  young  Canadian  women  eager 
to  give  themselves  to  the  formation  of 
this  new  life  in  the  Church.  Finances 
were,  for  the  first  five  years,  mainly 
cared  for  by  the  Catholic  Women's 
League  of  Canada.  Before  the  marvel- 
ling eyes  of  the  Alexandria  townspeople 
"Father  Dan's  Community"  grew  until 
soon  the  first  novitiate  —  Immaculata 
House  —  was  filled  and  much  over- 
flowing. During  the  ten  years  of  its  ex- 
istence Our  Lady's  Missionaries  had  not 
only  taken  roots  but  was  rapidly  mark- 
ing the  pages  which  would  be  the  history 
of  the  community.  And  they  had  be- 
come active  in  the  works  for  which  they 
were  founded.  In  1956  four  sisters  were 
appointed  to  Maizuru,  Japan.  The  fol- 
lowing year,  five  more  were  sent  to  West 
Africa.  A  large  number  of  sisters  had 
completed  nurse's  training  at  Hotel  Dieu 
Hospital,  Cornwall,  Ontario,  and  others 


had  graduated  from  Teachers'  College  in 
Ottawa.  A  house  had  been  located  in  St. 
Catharines,  Ontario,  where  the  sisters 
taught  and  nursed.  In  January  1957, 
Monsignor  Macdonald  died  at  the  age 
of  89. 

By  1959  a  move  was  imperative.  To- 
ronto was  chosen  as  the  most  desirable 
site  for  a  permanent  motherhouse.  In 
Toronto  the  sisters  pursued  their  univer- 
sity, nursing  and  teaching  studies.  Others 
were  employed  on  the  teaching  staff  of 
St.  Gregory's  school,  Islington,  and  at  St. 
Michael's  and  St.  Joseph's  hospitals. 

In  1962,  a  further  expansion  was  ne- 
cessary, a  novitiate  house  was  opened  in 
Richmond  Hill,  Ontario.  "And  how  are 
men  to  preach  unless  they  be  sent?" 
This  phrase,  dear  Catholic  friends,  is  as 
extremely  practical  as  it  is  idealistic.  At 
present  a  large  number  of  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  are  employed  in  Canada  in 
an  effort  to  accumulate  funds  to  further 
their  missionary  apostolate.  In  Septem- 
ber 1963,  the  Maryglen  Residence  for 
business  women  was  opened  under  the 
administration  of  O.L.M.'s.  This,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  the  main  source  of  finan- 
cial support  for  the  community,  and  the 
only  work  which  will  be  pursued  per- 
manently in  this  country.  Generoils  as 
has  been  the  support  of  Canadian  Catho- 
lics, it  remains  true  that,  if  missionaries 
are  to  be  sent,  a  large  financial  outlay  is 
needed.  On  this  account,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  supplementary  appointments  to 
their  TB  Hospital,  Seibo  Byoin,  in  Mai- 
zuru, Japan,  it  has  not  been  possible  for 
Our  Lady's  Missionaries  to  expand  into 
other  mission  fields. 

That  the  precept  of  Christ  to  "go 
teach  ye  all  nations"  may  be  generously 
fulfilled,  all  branches  of  the  Body  of 
Christ  must  work  together  unceasingly. 
It  is  that  this  unity  in  propagating  the 
teachings  of  Christ  may  be  strengthened, 
that  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  welcome 
every  opportunity  to  keep  you  informed 
of  the  works  they  are  prepared  to  do,  in 
your  name. 


Special  award:  For  the  man  who  can't  sing  and  knows  it 
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In  Peace  River 


Second 
Childhood 

"school  days,  school  daze,  good  ol' 
golden  rule  days  ..."  Which  of  us  has 
not,  at  times,  had  a  yen  to  return  to  the 
little  red  school  house  we  knew  so  well? 
Such  an  opportunity  was  provided  by  the 
Immaculate  Conception  Home  and 
School  Association,  in  Peace  River,  Al- 
berta. 

Advance  notice  was  circulated  that  a 
"surprise"  social  was  slated  to  the  pro- 
gram of  the  next  meeting.  Children  were 
told  that  the  Executive  of  the  Associa- 
tion had  prepared  a  big  surprise  for  their 
parents.  The  word,  surprise,  was  enough 
to  guarantee  results.  Most  parents  were 
pestered  by  their  off-spring  until  they 
consented  to  attend.  The  result  —  a  re- 
cord-breaking attendance! 

Upon  arrival  the  unsuspecting  parents 
were  informed  that  they  were  officially 
Grade  One  pupils  for  the  remainder  of 
the  evening.  Each  "pupil"  was  given  a 
name-card   to   wear;   the   "little  girls" 


Sister  M.  M.  Denis 


wore  large  pink  bows  in  their  hair,  and 
the  "little  boys"  sported  Buster  Brown 
bow  ties.  The  little  boys  were  instructed 
to  roll  their  trouser  legs  up  to  the  knee. 
When  all  were  duly  dressed  and  named, 
the  class  of  Annabellas,  Bettys,  Cleopat- 
ras,  Ebenezers,  Percys  and  Hosses  troop- 
ed into  the  Grade  One  room  for  classes. 

Reading,  arithmetic,  art  with  a  few 
classroom  "breaks"  plus  organized  games 
for  recess  were  presided  over  by  the 
"teacher,"  Sister  MacLellan.  This  par- 
ticular Grade  One  was  an  unruly  bunch: 
they  talked  out  of  turn,  tattled  on  one 
another  and  continually  howled  with 
laughter.  Alas!  As  luck  would  have  it,  in 
walked  the  Inspector  while  Sister  was  at- 
tempting a  reading  class.  It  was  Mr.  Mc- 
Grath,  our  regular  Superintendent,  hid- 
den behind  a  large  nose,  moustache  and 
beard.  Most  of  the  "pupils"  were  dumb- 
founded; Sister  was  likewise  when  she 
received  a  stern  reprimand  for  not  teach- 


Mr.  McGrath  looks  on 
while  "Percy" 
confesses  to  drawing 
a  picture  of  Sister 
MacLellan. 
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The  Inspector,  Mr. 
McGrath,  reprimands 
Sister  MacLellan,  to 
her  evident  "dismay." 


ing  the  curriculum  and  for  having  too 
many  activity  breaks. 

The  pupils  were  anything  but  shy. 
When  Sister  asked  Hoss  to  pass  three 
books  to  the  little  boys  in  the  back  of 
the  room,  Hoss  gave  her  a  blank  stare 
and  replied  nonchalantly,  "I  can't  count. 
You  didn't  teach  me  yet."  And  Priscilla 
had  to  be  corrected  for  whispering  and 
for  not  paying  attention  during  a  lesson. 
Ebenezer  interrupted  Sister  to  tell  her  ex- 
citedly, "I  got  a  wagon  but  it's  broke." 
To  humour  the  "little  darling"  Sister 
asked,  "And  did  you  fix  it  yet?"  "No, 
my  Mommy  did,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

During  the  activity  break  that  follow- 
ed reading,  the  boys  were  shown  how  to 
play  "Jack,  Jump  Over  the  Candlestick." 
Pandemonium  reigned. 

Class  was  called  to  order  for  Art.  Six 


carefully  selected  pupils  went  to  the 
blackboard,  were  blindfolded  and  told  to 
draw  a  pig.  Their  knowledge  of  hus- 
bandry was  negligible.  The  worst  draw- 
ing was  given  a  prize  —  for  encour- 
agement. 

At  the  close  of  the  "day,"  Sister  Den- 
nis, the  Principal,  visited  the  boys  and 
girls  to  distribute  prizes.  A  pair  of  rub- 
ber ears  were  awarded  to  Priscilla  to 
help  her  pay  more  attention  in  class. 
Cleopatra  received  a  skipping  rope  for 
the  girl-most-likely-to-succeed  and  Mr. 
McGrath  was  awarded  a  witty  wall 
plaque  for  "good  sportsmanship."  Every 
"child"  went  home  happy  with  a  lolli- 
pop. 

All  the  parents  agreed  that  it  had  been 
a  memorable  night,  but  —  "It's  a  good 
thing  we  didn't  know  beforehand." 
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from  here  and  there 


■  Halifax:  Some  issues  ago  we  ran  an 
article  about  our  Immigration  work  in 
Halifax  and  Sister  Liota's  part  in  it.  So 
rapidly  did  Sister's  fan  mail  and  fan- 
phone  calls  increase  that  her  head  almost 
outgrew  her  hat.  But  deflation  set  in 
when  a  phone  call  proved  to  be  more 
than  just  another  "fan."  One  of  her  non- 
English  speaking  New  Canadians  was 
ready  for  the  hospital.  Sister  Liota  tells 
the  tale:  "I  had  a  call  to  come  over  right 
away  because  the  patient  was  ready  for 
the  hospital.  Well,  I  had  been  in  the 
case-room  once  but  I  didn't  feel  quali- 
fied to  take  over  completely,  so  off  I 
went  in  a  tear.  There  was  herself,  all 
packed  and  ready  with  me  shaking  in 
my  boots  as  I  tried  to  persuade  her  that 
the  baby  was  not  due  for  several  weeks. 
This  line  of  reasoning,  of  course,  got  me 
nowhere  so  I  called  a  cab.  When  the 
driver  saw  us  he  practically  pushed  us 
in  and  before  I  had  settled  myself  we 
were  half  way  there.  He  wouldn't  take 
us  to  the  Emergency  entrance  either. 
"This  is  good  enough  for  me,  lady,"  he 
said  when  I  argued.  Before  we  got  to  the 
door  he  was  out  of  sight.  Poor  man,  he 
must  have  had  a  horrible  experience  at 
some  time. 

Well,  to  make  a  short  story  longer, 
they  prepared  the  patient  and  me  and 
this  time  I  walked  into  the  case-room 
like  an  old  trooper  —  until  things  start- 
ed to  happen.  However,  I  did  get  my  hat 
off  before  going  in,  this  time.  I  had  to. 
They  gave  me  one  of  those  white  bon- 
nets to  wear!  The  baby  weighed  seven 
pounds  eight  ounces." 


Port  work  does  not  stop  at  the  Port, 
obviously! 

■  Winnipeg:  The  Residence  Council  is 
working  well  here,  especially  when  one 
considers  how  new  the  idea  is  in  our 
Clubs.  The  Council  votes  for  their  offi- 
cers, including  councillors  from  each 
floor  of  the  Residence.  There  are  nine 
on  the  Executive. 

The  Council  has  regulated  a  lot  of  the 
living  around  the  Residence  in  such 
things  as  hours  to  be  quiet,  length  of 
phone  calls  during  "rush  hours,"  et  cet- 


Sister  Harkin  with  the  Slim  'n  Trim  class 


Consider  the  turtle  —  he  doesn't  make  any  progress  unless  he  sticks  his  neck  out 
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era.  They  plan  and  carry  out  social  func- 
tions and  are  very  co-operative  in  deco- 
rating and  undecorating. 

We  mimeographed  a  sheet  of  inter- 
est-items and  circulated  it.  The  girls  in- 
dicated their  preferences.  On  top  was  a 
Slim'n  Trim  class.  We  managed  to  get 
two  teacher  trainees  who  included  some 
folk  dancing  with  the  slimming  and  trim- 
ming. 

The  Council  decided  to  have  a  raffle 
when  they  wanted  bathroom  scales. 
They  made  the  necessary  amount  plus 
about  seventy  dollars.  They  are  still  de- 
liberating what  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the 
money. 

Actually,  the  Council  is  working  well. 
It  requires  effort  from  both  sisters  and 
girls  —  but  can  anything  be  done  any- 
where without  effort? — Sister  Sheehan. 

■  rycroft:  Martyrs  buy  their  way  into 
heaven  with  their  blood.  Pilgrims  get  to 
heaven  on  foot.  Medicos  make  it  by 
means  of  their  healing  hands.  Sister 
teachers? 

This  is  one  sister's  humble  way  of  try- 
ing to  do  her  part  in  a  public  school 
system.  Teaching  English  and  Social  to 
a  mixed  group  of  students  (Catholic  and 
otherwise)  does  offer  surprising  oppor- 
tunities. Take  for  example  a  small  school 
newspaper,  Aurora.  It  is  a  monthly  pub- 
lication which  finds  its  way  into  the 
home  and,  we  hope,  the  hearts  of  Ry- 
croft people. 

How  does  it  work?  Class  discussions 
bring  in  frequent  references  to  the  Ten 
Commandments.  Once  upon  a  time  I 
was  told  that  there  is  a  positive  and  a 
negative  approach  in  teaching  the  Com- 
mandments. Using  the  newspaper  as  a 
medium  and  the  positive  approach  I  in- 
cluded a  few  items  like  the  following  in 
each  issue: 

Charity  —  "Give  me  a  gift  for  kind- 
ness so  I  may  never  hurt  another  youth; 
I  know  my  own  importance,  Lord,  let 
me  never  fail  to  see  that  others  have  im- 
portance too." 

Obedience  —  "Don't  let  your  parents 


down,  they  brought  you  up." 

Cheating  —  "Twenty  helps  put  me  on 
the  Honour  Roll.  It  demonstrated  the 
old  saying,  'I  came,  I  saw,  I  copied'." 

Profanity  —  "It  leaves  no  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind  as  to  my  good  breeding, 
culture  and  refinement.  It  impresses  oth- 
ers with  the  fact  that  I  have  more  than 
an  ordinary  education." 

The  source  of  these  quotes  is  the  Re- 
ligious Bulletin  of  Notre  Dame  Univer- 
sity. It  would  make  a  good  closing  were 
I  able  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  spi- 
ritual transformation  in  the  lives  of  the 
students  as  a  result  of  these  efforts.  I 
cannot  do  that,  but  I  can  finish  with  a 
prayer  that  Sister-Teachers  get  to  heaven 
through  the  cheerful  offering  of  their 
daily  lives  for  the  needs  of  the  souls  en- 
trusted to  them. — Sister  Barton. 

■  Edmonton:  I  am  co-ordinator  of  the 
Apostolate  to  the  Deaf  in  Edmonton. 
Religious  classes  are  held  each  Sunday 
morning  from  9:30  to  10:15  a.m.  in  the 
regular  classrooms  at  the  School  for  the 
Deaf.  There  are  thirty-six  pupils  ranging 
in  age  from  five  to  seventeen  years. 
There  are  six  lay  teachers.  Classes  are 
kept  small  to  allow  a  maximum  of  indi- 
vidual attention.  The  children  are  taken 
by  bus  to  St.  Agnes  Church  after  the 
classes  for  the  10:30  a.m.  Mass.  The 
teachers  and  I  accompany  the  children 
to  whom  the  Mass  and  the  sermon  are 
explained  in  the  sign  language. 

The  children  are  encouraged  to  lip- 
read  more  than  to  depend  on  signs  or 
finger-spelling.  Dramatization  is  very  im- 
portant in  teaching  the  Deaf;  pictures 
and  charts  are  used  liberally  also.  Books, 
charts,  et  cetera,  which  are  set-up  espe- 
cially for  the  Deaf,  are  obtained  from 
the  Mission  Helpers  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
in  Baltimore. 

Two  weekly  religion  classes  are  held 
for  the  hard-of-hearing  children  who  at- 
tend a  special  class  in  the  Public  School 
System.  The  methods  are  essentially  the 
same  as  for  the  Deaf;  for  ten  pupils  we 
have  two  teachers.  The  recently  appoint- 


What  can  one  expect  from  a  day  which  begins  with  getting  up  in  the  morning? 
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Sister  Mossey  visits  one  class  of  five 
deaf  children. 


ed  Chaplain  to  the  Deaf,  the  religion 
teachers  and  two  S.O.S.  attend  a  weekly 
class  in  the  sign  language. 

His  Grace,  Archbishop  Jordan  has 
authorized  two  of  the  teachers  to  attend 
a  Workshop  for  people  engaged  in  this 
special  apostolate.  The  Workshop  will  be 
held  in  San  Francisco  in  August.  All  of 
us  who  are  engaged  in  this  apostolate 
are  deeply  grateful  for  the  interest 
shown  by  His  Grace  in  so  tangible  a 
way;  a  way  which  will  prove  very  bene- 
ficial to  both  teachers  and  children. 

— Sister  Mossey. 

■  Vancouver:  Some  time  ago  there  was 
a  rash  of  bewailing-in-print  the  plight  of 
the  Indian  in  Vancouver  and  the  lack  of 
interest  in  and  programs  for  the  Indian. 
Up  rose  the  Irish  in  Sister  Gallagher, 
and  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  it  to  rise.  She 
too  rushed  into  print  and  in  a  letter  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Vancouver  Sun  she 
championed  the  people  who  are  doing  a 
great  deal  for  Indian  youth  in  the  city. 
Notable  among  these  are  the  Oblate 
Fathers  and  Kay  Cronin  whose  Catholic 
Indian  Study  and  Leadership  Club  has 
been  active  for  four  years,  meets  bi- 
monthly at  the  SOS  Residence  and  num- 
bers between  sixty  and  seventy  members. 

Sister  described  three  young  Indian 
girls  who  were  living  at  the  Residence 
while  studying  in  Vancouver.  These  girls 
were  outstanding  characters  who  had 


never  given  the  sisters  a  moment's 
trouble  or  worry  and  about  whom  there 
had  never  been  a  single  complaint. 

At  a  Club  meeting  shortly  after  the 
letter  appeared  in  the  paper  everyone 
complimented  the  three  young  ladies 
who  were  mystified  until  they  heard 
about  the  letter.  The  next  day  Sister  Gal- 
lagher found  this  note  on  her  desk: 

"Sister  Gallagher, 

"We  had  no  idea  of  what  we  were  be- 
ing complimented  for,  all  this  sudden 
flattery  caught  us  by  surprise.  We  greatly 
appreciate  your  interest  in  keeping  the 
Indians'  name  clean.  So  we  believe  this 
thank  you  note  doesn't  come  from  just 
the  three  of  us  but  on  behalf  of  all  In- 
dians. Thanks  a  million.  Respectfully 
yours, 

"Jeanette,  Yvonne  and  Rusty." 

■  Edmonton:  Sister  Coates  received  the 
following  parody  on  the  names  of  soaps 
and  detergents  from  her  niece,  Mrs. 
Phyllis  Ewing  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

"Are  you  soft-soaping  God?  Duz  you 
Dreft  along  with  the  Tide?  Vel  now  is 
the  time  to  Cheer  up.  If  you  want  real 
Joy,  the  Trend  is  to  Breeze  to  church 
regularly  every  Sunday  morning.  But  too 
many  Woodbury  their  heads  in  the  pil- 
low and  remain  in  bed,  or  work  getting 
the  house  or  yard  to  Sparkle,  forgetting 
that  the  Lord's  Day  was  made  for  Les- 
toil.  Were  the  Lord  given  first  considera- 
tion, a  Dove  would  never  have  to  send 
out  an  SOS.  Don't  trust  to  Lux  by  ne- 
glecting your  worship.  This  is  not  just 
Babo,  Bon  Ami,  worship  was  intended 
to  add  to  your  Lifebuoy.  Maybe  we 
ought  to  Dial  you  and  remind  you  of  the 
Ivory  place  up  yonder.  Why  not  be  faith- 
ful and  Whisk  out  of  bed  every  Sunday 
morning.  Dress  up  Spic  and  Span  and 
Dash  like  a  Comet  to  God's  house.  Then 
as  you  sing  Praise  to  God,  you  get  a 
wonderful  Kleanser  for  your  soul.  Pledge 
yourself  with  Zest  and  Pride  of  con- 
science will  be  yours.  Let's  pull  togeth- 
er like  a  20  Mule  Team  with  Vim.  Be  a 
Mr.  Clean  and  attain  All  of  your  goals. 


Why  is  it  that  wristwatches  won't  run,  but  hosiery  will? 
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■  Toronto:  Recently  a  dearly-loved 
member  of  Sister  Florence  Regan's 
family  died.  During  her  last  illness  Sis- 
ter Regan  wrote  a  poem  for  her  which 
brought  real  consolation  to  the  sick  wo- 
man and  her  family.  At  the  request  of  a 
member  of  the  family  we  are  printing 
the  poem  in  the  hope  that  it  may  bring 
comfort  to  some  other  sufferer. 

He  stands  at  the  end  of  the  road. 

What  road? 
The  road  of  life. 
Majesty,  kindness,  mercy  and  love 
All  radiate  from  His  countenance 

so  beautiful. 
"Come,"  He  says,  "to  Me, 
Keep  straight  to  the  road  — 
It  will  be  rough, 
There  must  be  pain; 
But  great  your  gain 
For  I  Myself  will  deign 
To  have  you  reign 
With  saints  and  angels  fair. 
So  dare  the  heights, 
For  Christ,  your  King,  is  there." 

Hold  tight  your  Mother's  hand 

And  she  will  guide  you  safe 

To  the  happy  land 

Of  her  dear  Son  — 

Your  loved  and  loving  One. 

■  Edmonton:  Citizenship  Day  ceremo- 
nies were  held  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly Chamber  of  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment on  May  13th.  The  Honourable 
Rene  Tremblay,  Federal  Minister  of 
Citizenship  and  Immigration,  was  the 
guest  speaker. 

The  purpose  of  Citizenship  Day, 
which  falls  officially  on  the  Friday  pre- 
ceding the  celebration  of  Victoria  Day, 
and  of  Citizenship  Week  in  which  this 
Day  falls,  is  to  create  an  occasion  for 
all  Canadians,  whether  native  born  or 
recent  immigrants,  of  British,  French  or 
other  origins,  to  reflect  together  on  the 
rights  and  duties,  the  institutions  and 
privileges  which  they  share  through 
membership  in  the  Canadian  family. 

In  Edmonton  the  Citizenship  Council 
sponsors  the  celebration  of  Citizenship 


Day  and  surrounds  it  with  colourful 
ceremony.  This  year  sixteen  persons  re- 
ceived their  citizenship  during  the  Open 
Session  of  the  Court  of  Canadian  Citi- 
zenship presided  over  by  Judge  O.  W. 
Allen. 

Following  the  parade  of  colours  and 
standards,  the  ceremony  opened  with  "O 
Canada"  and  an  invocation  by  Arch- 
bishop A.  Jordan,  o.m.i.,  Co-Adjutor 
Archbishop  of  Edmonton.  The  program 
continued  with  addresses  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Edmonton  Citizenship  Coun- 
cil and  greetings  brought  on  behalf  of 
the  Queen,  the  Provincial  Government 
and  the  City  of  Edmonton.  The  guest 
speaker,  the  Honourable  Rene  Tremblay, 
chose  as  his  topic,  "Our  Great  Heri- 
tage." An  organ  recital  and  vocal  med- 
leys by  the  International  Quartet  were 
included  in  the  program  which  conclud- 
ed with  a  benediction  by  Dr.  Carl  Klein, 
Rabbi  of  Beth  Shalom  Congregation, 
and  by  the  singing  of  "God  Save  the 
Queen." 

I  am  telling  you  about  this  event  at 
some  length  because,  here  in  Edmonton, 
the  achieving  of  Canadian  Citizenship  is 
given  the  importance  and  the  dignity  it 
deserves.  These  new  citizens  will  never 
forget  this  day;  their  new  status  becomes 
more  meaningful  because  of  the  cere- 
mony with  which  it  is  surrounded.  As 
tangible  reminders  of  the  day,  each  re- 
ceived a  certificate  of  citizenship,  a 
Bible,  and  a  wild  rose,  the  flower  em- 
lem  of  Alberta. 

We  Canadians  do  have  a  great  heri- 
tage and,  as  we  look  at  the  world  around 
us,  we  seem  to  be  God's  spoiled  child- 
ren. In  gratitude  for  the  bountiful  Provi- 
dence of  God  we  should  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  safeguard  our  great  heritage. 
We  can  do  this  only  when  "as  citizens  of 
no  mean  country"  we  shake  off  all 
apathy  and  walk  worthy  of  the  citizen- 
ship which  we  have  been  given. 

The  program  of  the  Edmonton  Citi- 
zenship Council  could  be  duplicated  with 
profit  in  many  other  parts  of  Canada. 

—  Sister  F.  Kelly. 


A  man's  best  friends  are  those  he  doesn't  meet  often 
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Dean  SiSter. 

From  Religious  Correspondence  Schools  in  Regina  and  Edmonton 


Thank  you  for  all  the  lessons  you  have 
sent  us.  I  hope  you  have  a  nice  summer.  I 
hope  to  be  hearing  from  you  in  September. 
I  will  be  remembering  you  in  my  prayers 
by  way  of  thanking  you. 

Love  from, 

Lorraine 

How  are  you  and  all  the  others?  I  hope 
you  are  all  in  the  best  of  health.  As  for  me 
I  am  just  fine. 

This  year  I'm  taking  grade  1 1 .  It  certain- 
ly involves  a  great  deal  of  work.  As  far  as 
religious  studies  go,  we  have  catechism  af- 
ter Mass  every  Sunday  and  I  am  also  a 
member  of  the  Sodality. 

My  particular  reason  for  writing  is  to 
tell  you  that  you  forgot  to  send  one  lesson 
for  the  twins.  Mary  took  the  one  we  got 
and  Larry  would  like  you  to  send  him  one 
with  the  next  lesson. 

It  would  be  very  nice  to  hear  from  you, 
sister.  I  must  close  now  so  I'll  say  "May 
God  bless  you." 

As  Ever, 

Anita 


I  got  my  last  letter  about  tow  or  three 
weeks  ago  and  never  had  any  since.  I 
thought  perhaps  it  got  lost  or  something, 
so  I  wrote  to  find  out  if  you  knew  any- 
thing. Or  don't  we  get  any  more? 

Well,  while  I  am  writing  and  if  you  have 
any  spear  time  to  read,  I  will  tell  you  about 
a  poor  faimly  that  lives  near  here. 

About  two  months  ago  a  boy  from  my 
grade  six  room  was  rushed  to  the  hospital. 
He  was  very  weak,  that  he  could  not  talk 
or  walk.  He  stayed  in  the  hsopital  for  a 
month.  Then  the  took  him  to  Edmonton 
and  he  also  stayed  there  a  month.  Then  the 
Dr.  says  he  has  a  very  weak  heart  and  has 
about  a  nougher  month  to  live.  So  my  class 
is  trying  to  get  him  to  enjoy  it.  Two  weeks 
ago  his  sister  in  grade  two  was  getting  off 
the  bus  when  a  car  came  and  hit  her.  She 
is  now  in  the  hospital.  Her  hip  is  craked, 
her  other  one  is  chipped.  She  has  27  stiches 
in  her  face,  a  broken  writes  and  so  on.  She 
is  very  very  badly  hurt.  But  she  is  coming 
fine.  Well  I  have  to  go  for  now. 

Truly  Yours 

Ruth 


Some  people  grow  old  beautifully.  Others  dye  their  hair 
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Thank  you  for  the  little  card.  I  am  send- 
ing you  one.  We  have  a  new  girl  named 
Shirley  she  is  14  years  old.  We  are  having 
very  much  fun  with  our  sister  lessons.  It  is 
very  fun  coloring  the  pictures  you  send  us. 
I  have  to  say  good-by. 

From  Marianne 

I  hope  you  have  a  happy  vacation.  Ill 
miss  the  lesson.  But  111  study  with  my  cati- 
chism.  I  hope  Sept.  soon  comes  so  I  can 
have  lessons  again. 

Best  Wishes 

John 

I'm  sorry  I  am  so  late  with  these  les- 
sons they've  been  finished  for  weeks.  The 
roads  have  been  so  bad  and  the  river  going 
out.  We  received  the  questions  and  the 
children  know  them  very  well.  They've  been 
to  the  Catholic  school  except  for  the  last 
two  years.  Carine  should  make  her  first 
Communion  this  summer. 

They  find  the  lessons  very  easy.  The 
sisters  from  Gulf  come  up  every  summer 
and  brush  them  up  a  bit.  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  if  it  were  possible  for  you  to  send  out 
more  than  one  lesson  so  we  might  catch 
up.  I  will  send  you  the  50  cents  for  the 
books  as  soon  as  I  can  go  in  to  mail  it  my- 
self. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  trouble 
Sincerely 

Mrs.  A . 

Please  send  Carol  and  I  Sisters  of  Ser- 
vice lessens.  I  past  this  year  so  now  I'm  in 


that's  why  I  couldn't  do  my  Sisters  of  Ser- 
vice lessens.  I  past  this  year  so  now  I'm  in 
grade  four.  My  teachers  name  is  Mrs.  Do- 
rin.  We  have  a  small  baby  her  name  is 
Candise  Celine.  Every  Monday  Father 
comes  and  teaches  us  Catechism.  Carol  and 
I  will  try  to  do  good  Catholic  lessens. 

Your  friend 

Douglas 

how  are  you  I  am  fine  We  got  the 
book  Follow  Me  I  enjoy  it  very  much 
Will  you  send  me  two  lessons  at  a  time 
because  I  am  behind  I  am  sending  a  dol- 
lar for  the  book  and  stamps. 

I  didn't  eat  pop  and  candy  for  lent  That 
is  over  for  the  year. 

With  love  from  Walter 

I  liked  my  lesson  very  much.  I  hope  I'll 
like  my  different  lessons  the  same  way. 
My  lessons  were  easy.  I  liked  to  learn 
about  God  the  father  about  Jesus  the  son 
and  about  Mary  the  mother.  Do  the  sisters 
have  very  much  work  to  do  down  at  the 
service?  My  mother  and  father  and  my  two 
sisters  went  away  they  are  coming  back 
next  week  sometime.  My  mother  said  she 
was  going  to  buy  a  pare  of  shoes  for  my 
two  sisters  and  I.  My  mother  and  father 
were  going  to  visit  my  aunt  and  uncle. 
They  paked  last  night.  Left  3.30  this  morn- 
ing. My  father  said  it  was  about  550  miles. 
I  could  not  go  along  because  I  have  to-  go 

to  school.  My  teachers  name  is  M  I 

like  her.  The  year  has  just  began.  Write 
soon.  Donna 


FIELD  WORK  —  from  page  18 
and  complicated  set-up.  It  was  fortunate 
that  both  he  and  his  wife  were  complete- 
ly familiar  with  the  gadgets  and  able  to 
teach  me.  By  the  end  of  my  four  weeks 
I  was  beginning  to  understand  the  me- 
chanics of  the  various  aids  and  to  appre- 
ciate their  worth,  but  it  wasn't  easy. 
Mind  you,  I'm  all  for  these  new  helps 
though  I  can't  cope  with  them.  I  sup- 
pose as  our  antics  have  entertainment 
value  for  the  patient  there  is  a  point  in 
not  including  engineering  in  our  general 
course. 

My  four  weeks  of  field  work  were  in- 
teresting, informative  and  enjoyable.  I 


was  most  impressed  with  the  interest 
each  nurse  takes  in  her  district.  My  be- 
lief is  that  unless  the  nurse  becomes  in- 
volved in  the  family  as  a  unit,  then  Pub- 
lic Health  nursing  does  not  fulfill  its  true 
purpose.  I  was  happy  to  see  how  much 
a  part  of  each  family  she  visits  the  Vic- 
torian Order  nurse  is.  We  hear  so  much 
today  about  the  patient  being  given  the 
last  and  least  consideration.  This  is  cer- 
tainly not  true  of  the  Agency  with  which 
I  worked.  I  am  really  grateful  that 
through  some  feat  of  "engineering"  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  "transport- 
ed" to  the  Windsor  VON  for  four  happy, 
meaningful  weeks. 


JULY  1964 
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Book  Reviews 


The  Crown  of  Life 


A  Treasury  of  Catholic 
Children's  Stories 


THE  CROWN  OF  LIFE 

By  C.  J.  McElligott,  c.ss.a.,  288  pp., 
B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
$4.50. 

In  the  preface  to  this  study  of  persever- 
ance the  author  says,  "...  perseverance 
has  not  lacked  exhortation  but  it  has 
lacked  explanation."  His  book  does 
much  to  supply  the  lack. 

The  book,  though  never  pedantic  nor 
heavily  technical,  has  been  well  re- 
searched. Four  approaches  to  perseve- 
rance are  used:  the  scholastic  in  which, 
following  St.  Thomas,  perseverance  is 
linked  to  fortitude;  the  sacramental  in 
which  each  Sacrament,  as  it  relates  to 
perseverance,  is  treated  separately;  the 
scriptural  whose  purpose  "is  to  provide 
short  but  clear  readings  which  will  help 
both  to  enlighten  and  encourage  us  along 
the  difficult  road  to  perseverance.  One 
might  compare  them  to  oases  where 
weary  travellers  pause  to  refresh  them- 
selves and  gather  new  strength  to  go  on 
plodding  across  the  sands."  In  this  sec- 
tion there  is  a  beautiful  explanation  of 
why  we  need  the  Word  and  of  what  the 
Word  is.  Finally  there  is  the  canonical 
approach  to  perseverance  where  the  au- 
thor deals  with  final  perseverance.  "Be- 
tween perseverance  in  grace,  which  nev- 
er loses  baptismal  innocence,  and  tem- 
porary perseverance  in  grace  (not  found 
in  the  soul  at  death),  there  is  "final" 
perseverance  as  commonly  understood; 


that  is,  the  preservation  of  grace  in  the 
soul  from  its  last  conversion  to  God  un- 
til death." 

The  Crown  of  Life  is  an  orderly  ex- 
position of  a  vital  subject  about  which 
we  find  little  written.  The  style  is  easy, 
the  examples  are  homely  ones  which 
bespeak  the  author's  long  experience  as 
a  Redemptorist  missionary  and  novice- 
master.  It  is  a  book  for  everyone  who  is 
interested  in  perseverance  —  and  all  of 
us  should  be.  — EMZ 

A  TREASURY  OF  CATHOLIC 
CHILDREN'S  STORIES 

Edited  by  Ethna  Sheehan,  319  pp.  M. 
Evans  and  Company  (in  Canada,  Mc- 
Clelland and  Stewart),  $6.00. 
The  list  of  authors  in  this  collection 
reads  like  a  galaxy  of  stars.  The  subjects 
range  from  King  Arthur  and  His 
Knights  to  The  Horse  Who  Lived  Up- 
stairs; from  the  poignant  "Trumpeter  of 
Krakow"  to  the  hilarious  "Lucy  McLock- 
ett."  The  illustrations  by  Mae  Gerhard 
are  as  delightful  as  the  selections  they 
illustrate.  Ethna  Sheehan  has  given  us  a 
collection  of  stories  and  poems  which  is 
a  treasury  indeed.  It  should  appeal  to  all 
youngsters  and  to  many  oldsters.  It  is  to 
the  latter  class  that  this  reviewer  be- 
longs and  she  enjoyed  every  page.  My 
only  recommendation  is  this:  if  you 
have  anything  at  all  to  do  with  children, 
read  it.  — SJB 


It  requires  no  musical  talent  to  be  always  harping  on  something 
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Memo 


from  the  editor  s  desk 


"the  very  essence  of  being  possessed  by  any  truth  at  all  is  the  desire  to  tell  it. 
To  be  possessed  by  a  truth  and  not  to  long  to  communicate  it  would  be  impossible. 
The  mark  of  the  teacher  who  is  possessed  by  truth  is  an  almost  anguished  desire  to 
convey  to  others  what  is  so  rich  a  treasure  to  her."  This  quotation  from  Frank  Sheed 
refers,  actually,  to  the  teaching  of  religion.  Thus  it  may  seem  that  it  is  being  used 
out  of  context  in  introducing  an  issue  of  the  field  at  home  which  is  devoted  to 
our  school-teaching  sisters.  But  is  it  really  out  of  context? 

The  first  apostolic  function  of  the  Christian,  whether  lay  or  religious,  is  Witness, 
the  living  out  of  our  Baptismal  promises.  This  means  that  we  must  be  so  identified 
with  Christ  that  our  identification  is  apparent  in  all  our  relations  with  others.  We  are 
Christians  because  we  have  membership  in  the  Christian  community;  community  is 
the  operative  word.  The  Christian  community  is  the  Church,  the  extension  of  Christ 
in  history,  carrying  on  the  mission  of  Christ:  the  transformation  of  human  life  which 
culminates  in  the  worship  of  the  Father.  Every  member  of  the  Church  must  partici- 
pate in  the  achieving  of  these  goals;  this  is  the  common  vocation  of  all  of  us,  priests, 
laity,  religious.  The  achieving  of  the  Church's  goals  presupposes  our  willingness  to 
accept  contemporary  reality,  the  historical  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today. 
We  must  never  forget  that  we  are  members  of  a  pilgrim  Church,  a  Church  journey- 
ing toward  the  Promised  Land.  We  must  let  go  of  the  past  and  attune  ourselves  'to 
the  present  —  otherwise  we  are  dead.  Thus  our  Christian  vocation:  commitment  to 
Christ  in  the  community  which  is  the  Pilgrim  Church  in  its  contemporary  historical 
situation.  This  vocation  is  ours  by  virtue  of  our  baptism. 

A  religious  is  a  baptized  person;  her  religious  profession  is  an  intensification  of  the 
vows  of  her  baptism.  Her  vows  do  not  give  a  religious  something  new,  they  deepen 
what  she  already  has.  Since  the  first  apostolic  function  of  a  Christian  is  to  give 
witness,  this  is,  obviously,  the  first  apostolic  function  of  the  religious.  How  do  the 
Sisters  of  Service  fulfill  this  function? 

Our  Institute  is  contemporary;  it  was  founded  in  our  own  century,  in  our  own 
country.  Consequently,  much  of  the  adaptation  being  done  by  other,  older  Institutes 
has  not  been  necessary  in  ours.  We  have  built-in  safeguards  which  require  that  we 
keep  attuned  to  the  idea  of  change  as  a  normal  process  in  all  life,  even  in  the  life 
of  a  religious  institute.  (We  must,  of  course,  watch  carefully  that  these  safeguards 
are  well  and  fully  honoured.) 

As  Sisters  of  Service  our  apostolic  function  of  giving  witness  is  carried  on  in  many 
ways.  This  October  issue  of  the  field  at  home  highlights  the  teaching  Sisters  of 
Service.  And  here,  we  come  back  to  our  starting  point:  "The  very  essence  of  being 
possessed  by  any  truth  at  all  is  a  desire  to  tell  it  ...  "  The  great  privilege  of  the 
SOS  vocation  is  that  we  can  identify  very  closely  with  other  members  of  the  Pilgrim 
Church  which  is  the  Bride  of  the  poor  Christ  Who  went  about  doing  good,  the  Christ 


Gourmet  —  a  taste  pilot 


Who  identified  with  His  friends  and  never  repudiated  them  though  He  had  so  often 
such  good  reason  for  doing  so. 

The  Sisters  of  Service  are  pilgrim  sisters.  Because  we  have  no  institutions  it  is 
quite  easy  for  us  to  travel  on  to  where  a  greater  need  exists.  The  Sisters  of  Service 
are  poor,  not  only  because  of  their  Vow  of  Poverty  but  quite  literally  and  we  pray 
that  this  always  will  be.  The  Sisters  of  Service  live  close  to  the  people,  they  go  out 
among  the  people,  they  identify  with  them.  Identification  with  the  people  among 
whom  they  work  is  the  first  mark  of  a  true  missionary.  Consequently,  the  teaching 
apostolate,  even  among  our  school  teachers,  is  not  dropped  at  the  school  door.  It  is 
carried  over  into  the  homes,  the  church,  the  parish  gatherings.  The  SOS  teacher, 
with  the  SOS  nurse,  catechist,  social  worker,  gives  witness  to  Christ  by  her  availa- 
bility, her  openness  to  all  who  need  her,  her  disregard  of  comfort  and  convenience. 
Hers  is  a  demanding  vocation,  it  is  a  glorious  vocation,  it  is  lived  at  the  heart  of  the 
people  in  a  nucleus  of  intensity. 

+  + 

Missioner  and/ or  Saint 

It  is  better  to  be  a  saint  than  a  good  missioner;  but  is  it  harder? 

This  is  a  scandalizing  question,  but  it  has  an  edifying  answer  that  magnifies  the 
missioner  without  belittling  the  saint.  And  the  missioner  has  need  of  a  little  magni- 
fying, for  a  low  view  of  his  calling  is  his  greatest  danger.  He  tends  to  think  of  him- 
self as  one  sent,  rather  than  as  one  called,  forgetting  that  he  first  had  to  be  called  in 
order  to  be  sent.  ...  He  is  not  a  saint  but  he  is  so  seriously  involved  in  the  impli- 
cations of  sanctity  that  it  behooves  him  to  study  his  own  lesser  vocation  in  the  light 
of  the  greater  one. 

A  saint  is  a  man  of  logic,  or,  in  other  words,  one  who  lives  what  he  believes.  .  .  . 
The  good  missioner,  in  his  role  of  being  all  things  to  all  men,  would  qualify  rather 
as  a  man  of  psychology.  The  saint  luxuriates  in  the  strong  beauty  of  a  divinely  exi- 
gent religion  to  the  extent  of  converting  himself;  whereas  the  good  missioner,  while 
he  does  not  necessarily  go  to  such  a  length,  at  least  approximates  it  in  a  measure  by 
trying  to  mirror  that  same  divine  appeal  in  all  manner  of  multifold  ways  in  order 
to  convert  others.  To  accomplish  this  he  need  not  be  a  saint,  but  he  must  come  close 
to  passing  for  one.  And  in  order  to  achieve  this  hoax  he  must  be  so  many  things 
that  a  saint  is,  and  he  must  do  so  many  things  that  a  saint  does,  that  it  becomes  for 
him  a  serious  question  if  the  easiest  way  to  the  goal  is  not  simply  to  be  a  saint  in 
the  first  place  and  be  done  with  it.  In  short,  is  it  easier  to  imitate  a  saint  or  to  be 
one?  The  good  missioner  has  this  much  of  a  choice. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  for  a  man  to  be  a  good  missioner  without  at  the  same  time 
being  a  saint?  The  answer  is  that  it  would  take  an  exceedingly  clever  man;  so 
clever  indeed  that  he  probably  does  not  exist.  And  if  such  a  man  could  be  found  .  .  . 
he  would  be  taking  ten  times  as  much  trouble  to  attain  the  same  result.  Sanctity  is 
therefore  the  easiest  way,  because  it  is  the  straightest  road;  and  being  the  easiest 
way  it  is  for  most  of  us  the  only  way.  .  .  .  When  the  average  man  once  wakes  to  the 
startling  fact  that  he,  the  least  of  all  the  saints,  with  all  his  blushing  imperfections 
thick  upon  him,  has  been  chosen  by  some  mystery  of  Divine  Providence  to  walk  in 
the  giant  footsteps  of  Paul  and  Xavier,  he  thereupon  begins  to  look  about  him  in 
desperation  for  the  easiest  way,  or  indeed  for  any  old  way,  that  will  enable  him  to 
cope  with  the  colossal  task.  .  .  .  When  God  fashioned  him  into  the  weak  and  stupid 
creature  that  he  is,  and  then  sent  him  out  as  a  child  to  do  a  man's  work,  He  thereby 
sentenced  him  to  sanctity.  And  so  instead  of  trying  to  imitate  the  saint,  it  would  be 
better  for  him  to  concentrate  on  the  less  complex  process  of  being  one. 

Bishop  James  E.  Walsh,  MM. 
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Peace  River,  Alberta 


Glenmary 
High  School 

Sunday,  may  24,  1964  marked  another 
milestone  in  the  history  of  the  Separate 
School  System  in  Peace  River.  An  inter- 
ested group  of  almost  200  parents, 
friends  and  students  watched  Mr.  Albert 
Martineau,  Chairman  of  the  Separate 
School  Board,  cut  the  ribbon  and  form- 
ally open  the  doors  of  Glenmary  High 
School.  (The  name  Glenmary  was  chos- 
en by  the  students  themselves  for  their 
new  school.)  His  Excellency  Bishop  H. 
Routhier,  o.m.i.,  then  blessed  the  build- 
ing and  consecrated  it  to  the  greater 
glory  of  God  and  the  formation  of  apo- 
stolic young  Christians.  The  interest  of 
many  Protestant  friends,  as  evidenced 
by  their  presence  and  participation  in 
the  ceremony,  was  another  reminder  that 
a  Catholic  Separate  School  need  not  be 
a  divisive  force  in  a  community. 

Mr.  Martineau  briefly  summarized 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  Separate 
School  from  thirty  pupils  in  1953  to  262 
pupils  in  1964.  Reverend  A.  Bruckert, 
o.m.i.,  pastor  of  Immaculate  Conception 
parish,  Peace  River,  emphasized  the  im- 
portant fact  that  beautiful  buildings  and 
functional  equipment  do  not  constitute 
the  real  tools  of  education.  The  teacher 
and  what  is  done  within  the  walls  of  the 
building  are  the  important  factors. 

Miss  Wilhelmina  de  Bruyn,  a  former 
pupil,  in  a  moving  tribute,  proved  to  all 
that  the  Separate  School  had  grown  not 
only  in  numbers  but  also  in  quality. 
Wilhelmina,  who  was  one  of  the  original 
class  of  30,  expressed,  with  sincere  emo- 

Silence  is  the  only  succes 
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from :  The  Voice  of  the  Vicariate 


tion,  what  the  school  had  meant  to  her 
and  to  all  its  former  pupils. 

An  honoured  guest  at  the  ceremony 
was  Sister  Waltrude  Donnelly,  who  was 
the  first  Sister  of  Service  to  teach  in 
Peace  River.  Mayor  Thor  Forseth  re- 
presented the  Town  of  Peace  River  and 
Mr.  N.  Stanford,  Elementary  Supervisor 
for  Peace  River  Divisional  Schools,  re- 
presented Mr.  McGrath,  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  school  is  of  contemporary  design 
and  there  is  a  lavish  use  of  vivid  colour 


His  Excellency,  Bishop  Routhier,  O.M.I., 
officiated  at  blessing.  Rev.  A.  Bruckert, 
O.M.I.,  pastor  of  Peace  River,  is  at  ex- 
treme right.  Rev.  Neil  Corbett,  C.Ss.R.. 
of  Edmonton,  is  at  left  of  picture. 


sful  substitute  for  brains 
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throughout  the  building.  A  unique  exe- 
cution of  the  Chi-Rho  in  wrought  iron, 
with  the  cross-bar  forming  a  cross,  is 
superimposed  on  a  white  block  wall  op- 


posite the  main  entrance  to  remind  all 
that  Christ  —  the  Way,  the  Truth  and 
the  Life  —  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  Glen- 
mary  High  School. 


Excerpts  from  Wilhelmina  de  Bruyn's  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  Glenmary  High  School: 

"what  are  we  really  doing  all  this  for?"  I  am 
sure  that  at  times  you,  trustees,  teachers  and  parents, 
must  have  wondered.  "Are  the  children  really  bear- 
ing fruit  from  our  efforts?"  Well,  let  me  tell  you 
what  we  have  gained  from  your  school. 

We  came  to  your  school  ignorant  of  life,  empty- 
handed,  dull  and  without  substance.  Through  the 
years  we've  come  to  know  the  men  and  the  nations 
which  have  moulded  our  civilization  in 
the  political,  scientific  and  cultural  ad- 
vances of  our  histories.  We  have  seen 
great  worlds  germinate  and  explode  in 
the  minds  of  great  men  —  and  we've 
seen  no  worlds  at  all  in  the  minds  of 
those  deprived  even  of  the  basic  essen- 
tials of  life.  Through  the  years  we  have 
followed  the  course  of  histories  as  men 
and  nations  rose  and  fell  during  periods 
of  greatest  hope  and  deepest  despair. 
We've  eaten  with  kings  in  castles,  and 
shared  the  crumbs  of  the  beggar  by  the 
wayside.  During  the  years  we've  ascend- 
ed the  stairways  to  eternity  and  descend- 
ed the  ladders  to  the  bottomless  seas. 
Although  the  years  have  not  always  been 
easy,  many  of  us  have  been  fortunate  in 
that  we've  always  been  able  to  keep  in 
view  the  underlying  purposes  of  our 
Christian  education. 

As  I  look  forward  to  this  school  years 
from  now,  I  can  see  the  hallways  filled 
with  a  dusky,  golden  twilight  and  in  the 
sun's  last  rays  the  legions  of  tomorrow's 
leaders  go  marching,  filled  with  a  zest 
for  action;  your  children,  determined  to 
set  the  world  on  fire.  As  they  leave 
Glenmary  these  graduates  will  be  pre- 
pared for  a  world  which  we  tonight  can- 
not perceive.  Today  is  but  the  start  of 
this  new  school  which  will  go  into  the 
future  complete  with  Grade  Twelve 
which  it  still  lacks.  Yes,  graduates  of  the 
future,  tonight  is  your  night.  As  a  re- 
cent graduate  of  your  school  let  me  leave 
you  with  a  message. 


We  have  all  heard  of  the  expression, 
"At  the  end  of  every  rainbow  sits  a  pot 
of  stunning  gold."  Well,  at  the  end  of 
today  sits  tomorrow  and  tomorrow  will 
call  you  forth  as  the  leaders  of  her  civi- 
lization. The  bend  you  are  taking  today 
only  leads  to  a  great  open  and  golden 
plain.  Glenmary  has  been  offered  to  you, 
therefore  I  plead  with  you  to  get  your 
tools  from  Glenmary  today,  so  that  to- 
morrow you  may  start  to  plow  and  cul- 
tivate that  plain  and  make  it  bear  fruit. 
Never  lose  what  you  have  and  work  al- 
ways for  more,  for  tomorrow  needs  you 
like  you  need  today.  Later  you  may  have 
cause  to  say,  as  Newton  once  said:  "Oh, 
if  I  have  seen  further  than  other  men  it 
is  because  I  have  stood  on  the  shoulders 
of  giants."  And  those  giants  will  have 
been  Glenmary  and  her  teachers.  ...  I 
have  been  honored  to  have  been  present 
at  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream,  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  miracle  —  the  Glenmary  High 
School.  May  Glenmary's  purpose  always 
be  that  of  the  young,  unknown  soldier  in 
World  War  II  who  said,  in  the  heat  of 
battle: 

And  I  knew  then  what  we  were 

fighting  for, 
Peace  for  the  kids,  our  brothers 
freed, 

A  kinder  world  and  a  cleaner 
breed. 

WILHELMINA  DE  BRUYN 
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Technical 
Tale 


Sister  M.  M.  Denis 


(Note:  Since  the  publication  of  "A  School  With  No  Grades,"  January  1964, 
the  field  at  home,  we  have  had  several  requests  for  more  detailed  inform- 
ation on  the  ungraded  elementary  system  as  organized  in  Immaculate  Con- 
ception School,  Peace  River,  Alberta) 


AT    THE    RISK    OF    LOSING    most    of  OUr 

readers  before  the  end  of  the  first  page, 
we  shall  endeavour  to  outline  the  com- 
plexities of  the  ungraded  elementary 
system  as  practiced  in  Immaculate  Con- 
ception School,  Peace  River. 

Most  children  can  answer  very  easily 
the  question,  "What  grade  are  you  in 
this  year,  Johnny?"  In  our  elementary 
school,  however,  an  answer  is  theoreti- 
cally impossible.  After  much  staff  con- 
sultation, personal  study  and  profession- 
al advice,  we  have  abandoned  the  time- 
honoured  grade  system  as  being  unrea- 
listic. An  ungraded  system,  tailored  to 
our  needs,  was  adopted  not  as  the  an- 
wer  to  all  educational  problems,  but  as 
a  better  solution  than  was  formerly  used. 

BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS 
Behind  our  thinking  lie  the  following  as- 
sumptions : 

1.  Children  do  not  have  the  same  ability. 

2.  Children's  abilities  are  not  the  same 
for  every  subject. 

3.  Children's  abilities  are  not  consist- 
ently the  same.  For  example,  a  child 
may  experience  great  difficulty  in 
arithmetic  one  year  and  may  not  the 
next  year. 

4.  Success  is  a  higher  motivation  than 
failure. 

5.  Most  discipline  problems  are  linked 
to  academic  problems. 


PURPOSE 

Following  are  the  reasons  why  our  staff 
adopted  the  ungraded  system: 

1.  To  enable  the  weaker  student  (who 
has  ability)  to  obtain  remedial  help 
in  his  weak  subject,  and  yet  remain 
with  his  class  in  the  other  subjects. 

2.  To  enable  the  weaker  student  (who 
has  poor  academic  ability)  to  learn 
what  he  can  at  the  level  he  can.  To 
be  quite  blunt,  it  is  better  to  learn  a 
little  well,  than  to  learn  nothing  at  a 
higher  grade  level  (as  often  has  to  be 
done  when  a  child's  only  recommen- 
dation to  the  next  grade  is  height  and 
weight). 

4.  To  enable  the  stronger  student  to 
move  ahead  in  the  subject  in  which 
he  is  strongest,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  remain  in  his  own  age  and  social 
group. 

In  summary,  the  ungraded  school  en- 
ables the  child  to  receive  help  in  the 
subject  in  which  he  needs  help,  at  the 
level  at  which  he  needs  that  help. 

ORGANIZATION 

From  theory  to  practice  —  aye,  that's 
the  rub!  Each  room  was  designated  as  a 
colour:  Grade  I  —  The  Pink  Room: 
Grade  II  —  The  Blue  Room;  Grade  III 
—  The  Green  Room;  Grade  IV  —  The 
Yellow  Room;  Grade  V  —  The  Red 
Room;  Grade  VI  —  The  Gold  Room. 


Compatability  —  when  you  like  garlic  and  your  wife  will  serve  it  to  you 
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The  subject  matter  formally  taught  in 
the  graded  rooms  remained  the  same, 
but  the  pupils  moved.  For  example,  the 
teacher  in  the  Yellow  Room  taught 
Grade  IV  material  all  day,  but  she  had 
a  different  group  of  pupils  for  the  dif- 
ferent subjects. 

Pupils  were  ungraded  only  in  the 
morning  and  only  for  the  basic  subjects: 
Reading,  Language,  Arithmetic  and 
Spelling.  In  the  afternoon  they  remained 
in  their  "Home  Room"  for  the  rest  of 
the  subjects. 

Grades  II-VI  (From  the  Blue  Room 
to  the  Gold  Room)  operated  on  an 
identical  timetable.  Thus  it  was  possible 
for  "Grade  V"  Johnny  to  study  Arith- 
metic (his  poorest  subject)  in  the  Green 
Room  (III)  Language  and  Spelling  in 
the  Yellow  Room  (IV)  and  Reading  in 
the  Red  Room  (V);  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  in  the  Red  Room, 
his  "Home  Room." 

PUPIL  PLACEMENT 
In  June  all  pupils  were  given  an  exten- 
sive series  of  published  achievement 
tests.  On  the  results  of  these  tests,  their 
report  cards,  and  the  advice  of  their 
teachers,  the  pupils  were  placed  in  the 
various  levels  for  the  four  subjects. 
Since  ours  is  a  small  school  —  180  pup- 
ils —  each  pupil  was  treated  on  an  in- 
dividual, personal  basis.  This  is  only 
possible  in  a  small  situation.  That  the 
child  remains  an  individual  and  not  a 
number  is  a  key  factor  in  our  organiza- 
tion. 

For  obvious  reasons,  Grade  I  is  not 
included  in  the  actual  workings  of  the 
ungraded  system.  Only  four  or  five  stu- 
dents from  each  grade  level  moved  to 
another  level  for  certain  subjects. 

REPORT  CARDS 

The  traditional  report  card  is  still  being 
used.  However,  if  the  child  moves  to 
another  grade  level  for  a  subject,  then 
the  mark  for  that  subject  is  put  in  red 
or  green,  et  cetera,  depending  on  the 
room  he  has  moved  to.  A  special  promo- 


tion certificate  will  be  inserted  in  the 
June  Report  Card  for  the  child  who  is 
working  at  several  levels,  to  state  what 
work  has  been  accomplished  and  to 
what  level  he  is  to  proceed  for  the  next 
term. 

JUNIOR  HIGH 

What  happens  when  the  child  finishes 
Grade  VI?  Under  the  present  system, 
children  who  have  the  ability  have  been 
able  to  catch  up.  Certain  cases  may  be 
detained  in  Grade  VI  for  another  year, 
if  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  child.  For 
other  children  who  find  school  work  ex- 
tremely difficult,  a  modified  Grade  VII 
program  is  being  planned  to  give  them 
what  they  are  able  to  take.  Others  will 
study  the  regular  Grade  VII  and  Junior 
High  courses.  For  the  former,  the 
courses  will  be  of  a  terminal  nature, 
since  these  children  usually  leave  school 
at  fifteen  years  of  age.  Our  concern  is 
that  these  children  leave  school  with  a 
sense  of  success,  satisfaction,  and  per- 
sonal worth.  The  graded  system  has 
placed  too  much  emphasis  on  academic 
success  as  being  the  only  kind  of  suc- 
cess. 

We  have  been  accused  of  letting 
standards  fall  like  water  seeking  the  low- 
est level.  During  the  past  year  exactly 
the  opposite  has  happened;  standards 
have  risen.  Children  know  they  can 
work  ahead;  higher  ability  students  have 
been  pushed,  not  allowed  to  vegetate. 
What  we  do  not  do  is  take  a  fragile  ves- 
sal  of  a  child,  pint-sized,  and  attempt  to 
force  a  quart  of  learning  into  it. 

ADVANTAGES 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  listed  in 
our  purposes  above,  others  are  appar- 
ent. The  greatest  advantage  to  this  sys- 
tem, as  we  see  it  in  the  students,  is  the 
satisfaction  of  the  child.  Frustration  is 
removed  when  a  child  can  work  at  his 
level.  For  some,  this  meant  success  for 
the  first  time.  More  individualized  in- 
struction is  possible. 

Continued  on  page  30 


A  woman  never  realizes  what  a  bad  loser  she  is  until  she  goes  on  a  diet 
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The  First 
Flat  Tire 


A  Story  in  Pictures 


the  inhabitants  of  sinnett,  Saskatchewan  and  the  people  who  work  there  —  the 
SOS  —  think  it  is  a  grand  place.  So  do  visitors;  but  for  the  latter  there  is  a  slight 
difficulty.  Sinnett  is  not  easy  to  find.  It  is  not  on  the  map,  it  is  not  on  the  main  high- 
way and  the  sign  which  points  to  it  is  very  small  indeed.  Sinnett  is  six  miles  from 
Lanigan,  the  nearest  small  town.  In  order  to  live,  one  must  commute  frequently 
between  the  two  places  because,  apart  from  the  mail,  there  are  only  a  minimum  of 
supplies  available  in  Sinnett.  It  was  with  grateful  satisfaction  that  the  Sinnett  SOS 
finally  got  a  car  late  last  winter.  In  their  situation  a  car  is  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury. 
Our  picture  story  tells  what  happens  when  the  inevitable  happens  and  one  gets  a 
flat  tire  on  a  long,  lonely  western  road. 
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The  first  fiat!  Sister  Jacqueline  Saucier 
looks  just  a  mite  worried.  Sister  Joan 
Coffey  is  calmly  philosophical.  They  have 
one  advantage.  They  need  not  worry 
about  tying  up  traffic,  as  they  might  in 
their  home  cities  of  Sarnia  and  Toronto. 


Since  neither  time  nor  traffic  is  a  problem,  they  decide  to  follow  the  rules 
all  the  way.  Out  comes  the  book  and  their  expressions  are  reversed.  Here 
it  is  Sister  Coffey  who  looks  worried,  Sister  Saucier  amused. 
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A  jack  is  of  the  essence. 
Therefore,  let's  be  sure  that 
it  works.  More  important, 
let's  be  sure  we  can  work  it. 


Well,  the  new  tire  is  out.  But  how  was  it  Sister  Coffey  gets  the  jack  under  the  car 
put  in  in  the  first  place?  This  step  of  the  while  Sister  Saucier  stands  by  with  the 
procedure  seems  to  merit  consideration.  spare.  Still  no  traffic  tie-up. 
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Positions  reversed.  Either  they  have  a  The  spare  tire  is  on,  the  fiat  is  in  the 

tremendous  community  spirit  or  neither  trunk,  the  operation  is  over  and,  appar- 
one  is  going  to  take  all  the  credit  for  ently,  successful, 

any  mistake. 


Ready  to  roll  again.  Since  we  have  had  no  word  of  a  lost  wheel  in  Saskatchewan, 
we  presume  that  the  book  with  the  rules  which  were  followed  by  the  Sisters  was  a 

good  book. 
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In  Camp  Morton,  Manitoba 


A  Blizzard  that 
Bloomed  in  the 
Spring,  Tra-la 


Sister  E.  Zink 


I   SUPPOSED   IT   WAS    SPRING.    Nor   do  I 

apologize  for  the  falsity  of  the  supposi- 
tion. After  all,  according  to  the  calen- 
dar, it  was  April.  There  was  almost  no 
snow  in  Manitoba  and  North  Dakota. 
Furthermore,  every  time  I  went  out  in 
Grand  Forks  I  acquired  a  homestead  of 
good,  sloozy  gumbo  on  each  foot.  What 
other  signs  of  spring  does  one  look  for 
in  the  West? 

When  I  left  Winnipeg  for  Camp 
Morton  on  the  Sunday  evening  bus  the 
weather  was  still  giving  an  imitation  of 
spring.  Once  I  arrived  in  Camp  Morton 
the  weather  was  forgotten  in  the  fun 
of  greeting  the  sisters  and  in  the  gener- 
ous sampling  of  Sister  Burke's  good  tea 
and  delicious  apple  pie. 

It  was  snowing  when  we  went  to  bed, 
but  Manitoba  had  had  an  easy  winter 
and  nobody  begrudged  the  spring  a  bit 
of  a  fling  with  snowflakes.  I  had  a 
wonderful  night — except  when  the  win- 
dow blew  off  and  in.  I  couldn't  decide 
what  had  happened.  I  had  to  turn  over 
in  bed — that  I  remember.  Then  I  saw 
an  object  on  the  floor.  I  knew  finally 
that  the  object  was  a  window  but  I 
have  no  recollection  of  the  thought  pro- 
cess (?)  by  which  I  acquired  the  know- 
ledge. I'm  sorry  for  being  so  vague,  but 
I  went  right  back  to  sleep.  I  imagine, 
though,  that  there  must  have  been  a  bit 
of  a  blow  outside. 

By  getting-up  time  on  Monday  morn- 


ing the  world  was  definitely  white  — 
but  not  with  May.  At  that  point  nobody 
begrudged  April  its  little  fling — yet — so 
the  teachers  went  their  way  to  school 
while  the  home-folks  visited  with  me. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  I  would 
visit  No.  1  school,  where  Sister  Hayes 
teaches,  right  after  lunch.  After  lunch 
it  was  snowing  and  blowing  with  a  Janu- 
ary-like efficiency,  and  by  some  error 
and  my  own  stupidity,  I  arrived,  not  at 
No.  1,  but  at  No.  II  school.  I  plowed 
through  the  snow  from  road  to  door; 
it  was  really  battling  a  gale.  While  Sister 
Hartmann  and  I  shook  snow  off  my 
coat  and  hat  and  out  of  my  boots  and 
tried  to  decide  how  I  could  get  back  to 
the  other  school,  we  were  distracted  by 
the  arrival  of  Sister  Renaud  from  Berlo. 
Their  parents  had  come  for  her  pupils 
because  the  storm  was  worsening  in 
Berlo.  Sister  got  onto  the  road  while 
there  still  was  a  road  and  started  for 
Morton.  In  no  time  Sisters  Renaud, 
Hartman  and  I  were  in  the  front  seat 
while  those  of  Sister  Hartman's  pupils 
who  did  not  live  close  to  the  school 
were  piled  in  the  back.  Don't  ask  me 
how  they  did  it — they  just  did.  We 
could  see  but  a  few  feet  ahead  of  us. 
We  got  home  about  two  o'clock  and  at 
three-thirty  the  power  went  off.  It  must 
have  been  something  after  four  when 
I  donned  storm  attire  and  set  out  to  see 
Camp  Morton  in  a  blizzard.  The  driv- 


It  is  definitely  untrue  that  sharks  only  eat  Catholics  on  Friday 
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Sisters  Ellis  and  Hartmann  cook  breakfast  on  the  barbecue 


ing  intensity  of  the  wind  and  the  depth 
to  which  snow  had  fallen  were  almost 
unbelievable.  My  sightseeing  tour  did 
not  consume  much  time. 

Fortunately  the  weather  was  mild 
despite  the  snow  and  the  wind.  I  say 
fortunately  because  we  were  without 
power  until  after  I  left  Morton  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  To  be  without  power 
is  to  be  without  heat,  light  and  water; 
in  other  words,  we  were  without  quite 
a  bit. 

Sister  Burke  had  put  the  chicken  legs 
for  dinner  in  the  oven  very  early,  God 
love  her,  and  the  long-lasting  heat  of  an 
electric  stove  cooked  the  chicken.  The 
coffee  was  a  different  matter.  A  table- 
size  barbecue  was  set  up  outside  so  that 
the  first  fumes  would  not  suffocate  us. 


Once  the  charcoal  was  burning  well,  the 
barbecue  was  promoted  to  the  house. 
In  just  a  bit  over  an  hour  the  coffee 
was  made.  Well,  that  little  barbecue 
was  kept  busy  all  night  and  was  still 
busy  when  I  left  next  morning.  It  pro- 
vided a  modicum  of  heat  and  we  kept 
the  coffee  rolling.  Sister  Ellis  said  it 
was  like  the  Blitz  days  in  London  when 
people  drank  tea  just  for  something  to 
do.  We  drank  coffee  far  into  the  night 
as  we  huddled  around  a  small  transistor 
radio  which  kept  us  in  touch  with  the 
rest  of  the  snow-bound  Province. 

Camp  Morton  has  electric  power 
coming  in  on  two  lines,  only  one  of 
which  was  out  of  order.  During  the 
evening  Sisten  Renaud,  valiant  soul  that 
she  is,  trudged  out  to  the  store  for  water. 
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When  she  returned  she  brought  the  glad 
tidings  that  the  bus  had  gone  through. 
This  was  important  because  I  had  to 
get  to  Winnipeg  the  following  day  in 
order  to  leave  for  Edmonton  that  night. 

None  of  us  went  to  bed  early.  Vigil 
lights,  candles,  sanctuary  lamps  and  the 
barbecue  kept  the  living-dining-room 
reasonably  warm,  especially  with  the 
seven  of  us  assembled.  But  gradually 
we  who  had  been  seven  became  five, 
then  four  —  I  believe  there  were  two 
left  when  I  went  up  to  bed,  to  another 
uneventful  and  sleep-filled  night.  I  had 
made  sure  that  no  window  would  blow 
out  or  in  on  me. 

When  we  came  downstairs  at  six-thirty 
the  next  morning  the  coffee  was  bubbl- 
ing merrily  and  the  light-heat  system 
had  been  augmented  by  several  more 
sanctuary  lamps.  Sister  Renaud  had 
kept  the  barbecue  going  all  night  and, 
very  early,  had  taken  the  car  out  to 
make  tracks  to  the  bus.  Sister  Ellis  and 
Sister  Hartmann  were  frying  eggs  on 
the  little  barbecue.  Yes,  they  were.  The 
small  frying  pan  sat  on  the  charcoal 
and,  presto,  well,  almost  presto,  they 
had  fried  eggs.  We  had  no  toast  so 
everyone  was  carrying  an  egg  on  a 
piece  of  bread  with  a  cup  of  coffee  in 
the  free  hand.  We  were  living  picnic- 
style  but  there  really  wasn't  much  room 
on  the  table  with  all  the  sanctuary  and 
vigil  lights  burning.  It  was  somewhat 
colder  in  the  house  so  we  were  in 
sweaters,  coats  or  comfortably  wrapped 
in  blankets. 

Sister  Renaud  and  I  left  for  the  bus 
without  ever  a  misgiving.  Alas  and 
alack,  the  bus  that  someone  had  thought 
we  heard  the  previous  evening  must 
have  been  a  hydro  truck.  When  we  got 
around  to  phoning  we  learned  that  the 
bus  was  leaving  Gimli — five  miles  away 
— in  ten  minutes.  "Phone  again  and  tell 
George  to  wait,  we'll  be  there"  said 
Sister  Renaud  and  we  started  off  as 
quickly  as  we  dared  over  the  heavy 
snow.  All  went  well  for  about  two  miles 
then — wham,  right  into  a  drift  we  went. 

from  being  lonely  but  make  you  wish  you  were 


Sister  Renaud  was  out  of  the  car  like 
a  shot,  she  handed  me  a  shovel  and 
took  one  herself.  Now  Sister  Renaud 
and  the  other  Sisters  in  Camp  Morton 
think  nothing  of  shovelling.  It  is  part 
of  the  daily  round  during  most  winters. 
But  Sister  Zink  lives  in  Toronto  where 
her  shovelling  efforts  are  confined — and 
not  frequent  at  that — to  clearing  the 
Mother  House  steps  and  a  few  yards 
of  driveway.  I  think  I'd  get  A  for  effort 
but  I  was  slightly  out  of  breath  when 
we  finally  got  through  what  seemed  like 
an  awful  lot  of  drift.  On  we  went 
and  the  bus  was  waiting.  As  we  drove 
up  to  the  curb  George,  the  driver, 
dashed  out  of  the  depot,  grabbed  my 
bag  and  with  a  rushed  "thank  you"  to 
Sister  I  was  on  the  bus  and  we  were 
away. 

It  was  quite  a  trip.  The  closer  we 
got  to  Winnipeg  the  worse  the  storm 
seemed  to  have  been.  Cars  were  aban- 
doned along  both  sides  of  the  highway. 
Snow  plows  and  trucks  were  all  over 
the  place  while,  overhead,  the  serenely 
blue  sky  looked  as  if  it  had  never  con- 
tained a  single  snowflake  let  alone  the 
tons  of  which  it  had  been  delivered  the 
day  before. 

Once  on  the  bus  my  troubles  were 
over.  Not  so  with  Sister  Renaud.  She 
drove  back  to  Morton,  made  her  lunch, 
drove  the  other  two  sisters  to  school 
but  discovered  that  she  would  have  to 
make  an  eleven-mile  detour  around  the 
R.C.A.F.  base  at  Gimli  to  get  to  her 
own  school.  All  went  well  until  she 
was  within  a  mile  of  Berlo.  There  she 
hit  a  drift  to  end  all  drifts.  She  shovel- 
led for  an  hour  and  a  half  and  got  to 
school  at  eleven-thirty  to  find  the  young- 
sters working  away  like  angels.  And  at 
eleven-thirty  the  power  came  on  in 
Morton. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  had  gone 
to  Morton  to  show  the  Sisters  some 
new  SOS  slides.  No,  I  did  not  get  to 
show  them. 

There  was  a  blizzard  that  bloomed  in 
the  Spring,  Tra-la. 
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The  Teacher 
Never  Errs 


Sister  R.  Hudon 


it  isn't  always  easy  to  teach  pupils  in  the  upper 
grades  —  they  so  often  think  that  they  "know  it  all". 
Not  so  with  the  Grade  I  children.  Those  endearing 
young  charmers  always  think  the  teacher  "knows  it 
all",  and  have  perfect  confidence  in  her. 

Take  this  anecdote  for  instance  —  /  was  correcting 
a  little  tofs  writing  scribbler.  He  had  used  up  a  whole 
page  printing  his  surname.  As  I  looked  at  it  quickly 
I  said:  "Oh  Wayne,  you  made  a  mistake,  you  left  out 
the  r,  it  should  be  C ART ER" .  Then  looking  at  the 
model  on  the  top  line  I  noticed  that  there  was  no  "r" 
there  either.  Because  it  was  such  an  important  word  I 
tried  to  impress  it  upon  him  by  saying  very  carefully: 
'7  made  a  mistake".  He  put  his  little  hands  behind  him, 
threw  back  his  head,  and  laughed  heartily,  then  when 
he  could  control  his  mirth,  he  said:  "I  bet  you  that's 
the  first  mistake  you  ever  made"! 


Sign  on  back  of  truck:  Please  don't  hug  me,  I'm  going  steady 
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Deep  the  abyss  in  me, 
Wide  the  emptiness  before  me. 
What  shall  fill  it?  Who? 
What,  Who  —  do  I  seek? 
Gentle  breath  of  wind 
On  this  August  morning, 
Are  you  hint  of  infinity? 
A  sudden  stillness,  moment  of 
light, 

Gentle  Sun  in  the  darkness, 

Can  it  be? 
Sharp  moment  of  knowing  — 

Son  of  God  — 
Can  it  be? 

Son  of  God  —  Sweet  Destiny. 
•    •  • 

/  think  I  have  been  blind  — 
/  think  that,  now,  I  see. 

s.c. 


the  august  retreat  at  the  Novitiate 
was  given  this  year  by  Reverend  E.  J. 
Dowling,  SJ.  For  eight  days  Father 
skillfully  and  prayerfully  guided  the 
retreatants  through  the  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises. On  the  evening  of  August  14th 
two  postulants,  Miss  Marilyn  Mac- 
donald,  Edmonton  and  Miss  Marie- 
Paule  Lacasse,  Sarnia,  received  the 
habit.  Father  Dowling  presided  at  the 
reception  ceremony. 

On    August    15th,    Very  Reverend 
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John  Lockwood,  C.Ss.R.,  Provincial 
Superior  of  the  Toronto  Province  of  the 
Redemptorist  Fathers,  received  the  First 
Vows  of  Sisters  Diane  Greenaway, 
Saskatoon,  Louise  Antonini,  Regina  and 
Mary  Brunning,  Chippawa,  Ontario. 
Sisters  Dolores  Harrietha,  Glendale, 
N.S.  and  Patricia  Cooper,  Owen  Sound, 
Ont.  made  Perpetual  Vows. 


New  Novices 


Sister  Marilyn  MacDonald,  Edmonton,  Aha. 


Sister  Marie-Paule  Lacasse,  Sarnia,  Ont. 


On  the  missions,  three  sisters  cele- 
brated the  Silver  Jubilee  of  Profession: 
Sister  Mathilda  Grace,  Hamilton,  Ont., 
in  Vancouver;  Sister  Rosemarie  Hudon, 
Richmond,  Que.,  in  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota;  and  Sister  Mary  Roberts, 
Toronto,  in  Edson,  Alberta.  To  all  of 
these  Sisters  we  offer  our  sincere  con- 
gratulations. 


Finally  Professed 


Sister  Dolores  Harrietha,  Glendale,  N.S. 


Sister  Patricia  Cooper,  Owen  Sound,  Ont. 


The  Three  Went 


Home! 
Home!  Home! 


Sister  Louise  Antonini 
Sister  Mary  Brunning 
Sister  Diane  Greenaway 


This  year,  for  the  first  time,  our  newly-professed  sisters  visited  their  homes  immedi- 
ately after  Profession.  Each  one  has  told  us  about  her  visit  in  the  following 
composite  article. — editor. 


Home  to  Regina 

the  antonini  family  has  always  been 
a  singing  family.  As  I  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  joining  them  all  again  in 
Regina  after  three  years,  the  familiar 
words  of  one  particular  song  ran 
through  my  mind.  It  is  the  song  we 
always  sang  at  the  close  of  the  sum- 
mer months  as  we  travelled  the  miles 
home  from  the  beach.  "Highways  are 


happy  ways  when  they  lead  the  way 
to  home."  I  realize  now  how  true  those 
words  are. 

We  had  been  looking  forward  to  our 
visit  for  almost  a  month;  even  the  little 
ones  were  excited.  The  day  before  my 
arrival  Theresa,  who  is  almost  four  and 
the  youngest  of  thirteen  children,  asked 
Mom,  "When  is  Louise  coming  home?" 
Mom  replied,  "Tomorrow."  Earlier  than 


Sister  Antonini  gets 
acquainted  all  over  again 
with  the  youngest 
members  of  the  family. 
Theresa  is  a  bit  wary 
of  "Sister  Louise"  but 
Leonard  stoutly  affirms 
that  he  is  still  her  boy. 


The  trouble  with  each  generation  as  it  comes  along  is  — 
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usual  the  next  morning  she  padded  into 
Mom's  room  and  asked,  "Is  this 
tomorrow?" 

My  parents  were  waiting  for  me 
when  I  arrived  and  as  we  drove  up  to 
our  large  home  there  were  children 
scattered  from  the  street  to  the  front 
door.  As  is  likely  to  happen  in  a  large 
family  where  birthdays  are  numerous, 
I  was  just  in  time  to  be  a  part  of  the 
celebration  in  honor  of  a  very  happy 
five-year-old  cowboy.  This  was  the  way 
things  always  were  and  it  was  not  long 
until  everyone  was  as  familiar  to  me  as 
before. 

We  spent  a  very  happy  week  together 
at  the  beach.  The  days  were  filled  with 
boating,  swimming  and  walking.  And  of 
course  there  were  the  wonderful  eve- 
nings of  talking  and  laughing.  The  big- 
gest of  these  was  a  family  Bar-B-Q 
which  my  grandparents  planned  for 
everyone    who    could    possibly  come. 


There  were  also  visits  to  relatives  and 
friends  and  one  very  important  intro- 
duction to  be  made.  During  my  noviti- 
ate I  became  an  aunt  for  the  first  time 
and  while  I  was  home  I  met  my 
nephew,  Thomas,  an  extremely  active 
one-year-old. 

As  I  look  back  on  those  days  there 
are  so  many  things  to  talk  about.  One 
very  special  surprise  was  the  arrival  of 
a  large  cake  on  which  was  written, 
"Welcome  home,  Sister  Louise".  It  was 
a  gift  from  my  Aunt  Barb  and  is  just 
one  example  of  the  warm  welcome  I 
received  from  everyone. 

My  visit  home  was  a  full  one  and 
soon  the  time  came  to  leave.  But,  when 
you  are  leaving  a  place  you  love,  where 
you  are  going  can  make  it  easy.  I  think 
Mom  stated  it  well  in  her  last  letter: 
"We  had  such  a  wonderful  time  and 
you  were  so  happy  about  going  back 
that  it  wasn't  too  hard  to  see  you  leave." 


Home  to  Chippawa 


The  Brunning's  bumper 
crop  it  pets.  Priscilla 
is  the  most  special 
as  far  as  "Sister  Mary" 
is  concerned. 

For  me,  home  is  on  the  farm  and  the  Way  brought  us  past  Niagara,  through 
only  bumper  crop  on  the  Brunning  Chippawa,  I  wondered,  "Can  animals, 
farm  is  pets.  As  the  Queen  Elizabeth     even  pets,  remember  for  three  whole 

it  hasn't  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
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years?"  I  was  particularly  concerned 
about  Priscilla  remembering.  Ever  since 
that  chill  March  night,  almost  six  years 
ago,  when  we  bought  the  orphan  lamb, 
my  confidence  in  Priscilla  has  been 
boundless.  To  my  joy  I  found  that  she 
did  remember  me,  and  that  she  still 
would  be  petted,  fussed  over  and  led. 

There  were  other  pets  to  get  re- 
acquainted  with  too,  and  some  new  ones 
to  meet:  Old  Shep,  the  farm  guardian; 
Marmaduke,  the  travelling  pup  who  is 
well  known  for  his  trips  to  60  Glen  on 
visiting    Sunday;    Ginger,    the  Welsh- 


Shetland  who  is  the  pride  of  my  three 
brothers,  and  his  little  sister,  a  three- 
month-old  colt. 

The  eight  days  were  happy,  event- 
filled  ones  including  a  family  reunion 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday  Mass  at  St. 
Joseph's,  our  parish  church,  in  New 
Germany.  On  Tuesday  as  Mom,  Dad 
and  I  drove  away  to  return  to  Toronto, 
I  glanced  hopefully  toward  the  orchard 
gate  and  was  not  disappointed — there 
Priscilla  stood  to  wave  farewell,  if  sheep 
can  wave. 


Home  to  Saskatoon 


The  Greenaway  chorus 
perfects  "Little  Brown  Jug." 
From  left  to  right, 
standing:  Mary,  Terry,  Rob, 
Norma.  Sitting:  Sister  Diane, 
Sheila  and  Dorothy. 


Suddenly  a  whole  flock  of  people 
clustered  about  me.  Everyone  was  talk- 
ing, laughing,  examining  my  cross,  my 
shoes,  my  hair-do.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it;  I  was  actually  at  home  in 
Saskatoon.  We  left  the  airport,  made  a 
quick  passage  through  town,  a  brief  stop 


at  my  Grandmother's  and  then  home. 

A  tour  of  the  house  revealed  many 
innovations  and  surprises.  It  culminated 
in  a  visit  to  the  Playhouse,  especially 
decorated  and  cleaned  for  the  occasion. 
Everyone,  but  particularly  the  neigh- 
bour children,  was  glad  I  had  finally 
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seen  it,  for  it  now  could  desist  from 
being  a  showplace  and  return  to  being 
a  playhouse. 

Mum  characterized  my  visit  home  in 
a  unique  way.  The  kids  all  love  to  dance 
and  sing — the  record  player  didn't  have 
a  moment's  peace  —  so  Bob,  18  and 
Terri,  15,  gave  me  demonstrations  of 
all  the  latest  dances.  My  three  littlest 
sisters,  Mary,  11,  Sheila,  9,  and  Doro, 
thy,  7,  could  be  called  upon  any  time 
to  do  one  of  their  song  and  dance  rou- 
tines. Mary  learned  to  play  the  recorder, 
so  with  Sheila  and  I  on  the  piano  and 
the  rest  singing,  we  pretty  well  per- 
fected Little  Brown  Jug. 

The  weather  was  cool  but  we  couldn't 
resist   a   trip   to   Playland.   There  the 


Playland  Express  sped  us  through  the 
prairies.  Another  morning  we  packed 
a  lunch  and  went  to  our  cottage  at  Pike 
Lake.  As  Norma  said,  "With  you  home, 
Diane,  we  can  really  call  it  the  G9." 
Nine  being  the  number  of  Greenaways 
when  all  are  present  and  accounted  for. 

Of  course  a  trip  home  meant  visiting 
with  friends  and  relatives.  Sister  O'Brien 
and  Sister  Burke  welcomed  me  to  the 
SOS  Family  by  inviting  me  for  dinner 
one  evening.  We  had  a  good  time 
exchanging  SOS  news. 

It  was  soon  time  to  leave  Dad,  Mom 
and  the  kids.  But  a  perfect  trip  home 
could  only  have  a  happy  ending  and  I 
know  that  my  family  is  as  thankful  as 
I  for  the  chance  to  be  together  again. 


Bubbling  with  high 
spirits  and  bursting 
with  news,  the 
trio  of  newly- 
professed  came 
"home"  to 
60  Glen.  Sister 
Eileen  Dwyer,  the 
Novice  Mistress, 
enjoys  the  early 
start  on  "telling  all 
about  it." 


fence  while  keeping  one  ear  to  the  ground 
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Catechists  in  Alberta 


Summer  Camp 
at  Lac  La  Nonne 

our  lady  of  lourdes  Catechism  Camp 
is  at  Lac  La  Nonne  about  sixty-six 
miles  northwest  of  Edmonton.  This 
year,  because  of  the  dates  of  Confirma- 
tion, we  had  only  two  weeks  of  cate- 
chism instead  of  the  usual  four  weeks. 
There  were  all  the  children  from  Ono- 
way  and  missions  plus  the  children  to 
be  confirmed  from  Mayerthorpe  and 
missions.  In  all,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  were  enrolled,  thirty-eight 
of  whom  were  day -students.  Sister 
Pelletier  came  out  from  Toronto  to 
help  me.  Sister  came  a  few  days  early 
and  did  all  she  could  to  convince  me 
and  everyone  concerned  that  she  is  a 
nurse,  not  a  teacher.  However,  much  to 
her  dismay,  July  2nd,  found  her  work- 
ing hard  on  the  first  lesson  in  the  text 
for  the  senior  Confirmation  class:  Wit- 
nessing Christ  from  the  On  Our  Way 
series.  Sister,  of  course,  was  also  our 
nurse,  taking  care  of  the  usual  aches, 
cuts,  burns,  allergies,  boils  and  measles, 
on  the  side. 

The  other  teachers  were  three  high 
school  girls  from  the  parish,  Emily 
Dubowsky  and  Lucy  Krampl  from  Ono- 
way,  Irene  Dumont  from  Lac  La  Nonne, 
who  had  attended  classes  in  catechetics 
during  the  year,  and  Betty  Lou  Hope 
from  Edmonton.  Betty  Lou  had  taken 
the  course  given  by  Sister  Mary  Jack- 
son a  few  years  ago.  It  was  a  privilege 
to  help  these  girls  prepare  themselves 
to  teach  catechism.  To  see  their  interest 
and  witness  their  enthusiasm  in  impart- 
ing the  Christian  Message  was  truly  as 


Sister  A .  McPhee 


great  a  reward  as  one  could  wish. 

Classes  were  held  in  the  church  and 
in  cabins  fitted  up  with  blackboards, 
tables  and  benches.  Each  room  had  a 
special  table  covered  with  a  white  cloth 
for  the  Holy  Bible  which  held  a  prom- 
inent place  in  each  lesson.  After  the 
morning  classes  we  had  Mass  in  the 
church  at  11:50.  The  children  partici- 
pated very  well  in  the  Dialogue  Mass 
and  sang  hymns  from  Our  Parish  Prays 
and  Sings. 

After  dinner  there  was  time  for  the 
children  to  have  a  dip  in  the  lake 
before  the  afternoon  session.  This  was 
shorter  with  only  one  hour  of  catechism 
followed  by  singing  and  Benediction  of 
the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament.  Two  new 
hymns  the  children  learned  especially 
well  were  "Christ  Gathers  All'  and 
"Hymn  to  the  Holy  Spirit"  from  the 
text  used  by  the  intermediates,  One  in 
Christ. 

Our  organist  for  all  this  singing  was 
a  girl  from  Sandy  Lake,  a  mission  of 
Onoway.  Diane  Muller,  although  just 
thirteen  years  old,  is  very  musical.  With 
some  lessons  from  Sister  Deighan  two 
years  ago,  she  is  doing  very  well  as 
church  organist  at  Sandy  Lake.  Diane 
was  also  a  big  help  in  serving  meals 
and  assisting  in  the  kitchen  during  the 
two  weeks  of  camp. 

Just  as  valuable  and  necessary  as 
teachers  at  such  a  camp  are  the  cooks. 
We  were  fortunate  to  have  Mrs.  Pearl 
Werenycia  once  again  as  head  cook. 
Formerly  of  Onoway,  Mrs.  Werenycia 


He  who  trusts  all  things  to  chance  makes  a  lottery  of  his  life 
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now  lives  in  Edmonton.  She  was  well 
and  ably  assisted  by  several  ladies  from 
Mayerthorpe  and  its  missions. 

To  take  charge  of  the  boys  and  to 
supervise  all  swimming  and  recrea- 
tional activities,  we  had  Ron  Lytle,  a 
tiny  six-foot-four  Grade  XI  lad  from 
Mayerthorpe.  Ron's  size  plus  his  evi- 
dent love  for  boys  were  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  willing  submission  of  all  to 
his  every  rule  and  suggestion  made  for 
good  order  and  fun.  There  were  plenty 
of  boat  rides  and  opportunities  to  surf 
ride  and  water  ski. 

Each  day  ended  with  the  recitation  of 
the  Rosary  on  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

On  the  last  day  we  had  a  very  im- 
pressive Bible  Devotion  in  the  church. 
Both  priests,  Reverend  M.  Blanch, 
Pastor  of  Onoway,  and  Reverend  A. 
MacDougall,  Pastor  of  Mayerthorpe, 
took  part  as  leader  and  commentator. 
The  readers,  chosen  from  among  the 
pupils,  went  into  the  sanctuary  and  read 
their  passages  with  conviction.  Each 
side  of  the  church  alternated  in  reciting 
the  appointed  psalms.  Three  appropriate 


hymns  were  sung  during  the  Devotion. 

On  July  14th,  fourteen  children  were 
confirmed  in  Mayerthorpe.  The  next  day 
forty-four  were  confirmed,  some  at  Ono- 
way during  an  early  Mass,  the  others 
during  the  1 1 : 30  Mass  at  Lac  La 
Nonne.  In  spite  of  an  all-night  rain 
which  continued  during  the  day,  in  spite 
of  muddy  roads,  not  one  child  was 
missing.  One  family,  whose  road  was 
impassible,  had  to  bring  their  own  and 
their  neighbour's  three  children  by  boat 
across  the  lake.  Participating  in  the 
Dialogue  Mass  and  witnessing  the  Con- 
firmation ceremonies  that  morning  was 
truly  a  grace-filled  experience.  When 
Archbishop  Jordan  complimented  the 
parishioners  and  encouraged  them  to 
continue  in  the  fine  way  in  which  they 
pray  and  sing  the  Mass,  everyone  was 
visibly  happy. 

Thus  another  summer  camp  ended. 
Everyone  was  enriched  by  the  experi- 
ence, children,  teachers  and  parents;  all 
of  us  were  a  little  more  aware  of  what 
a  glorious  thing  it  is  to  be  truly,  actively, 
convincingly,  the  People  of  God. 


CHRIST  IN  THE  FAITHFUL 

the  mystical  body  is  a  unique  kind  of  entity;  it  is  a  single,  living,  supernatural 
being.  Its  life,  which  it  receives  from  Christ,  is  expressed  in  a  knowledge  and  love 
that  also  comes  unceasingly  from  Christ.  As  Christ  is  living,  so  this  knowledge  and 
love  are  living;  as  Christ  lives  more  intensely  than  we  do,  this  knowledge  and  love 
live  more  intensely  than  we  do;  and  as  Christ  lives  in  us,  they  too  live  in  us,  and 
more  ardently  than  we.  The  essential  requisite  of  doctrinal  progress  is  found  in  this 
fact.  The  formulas  we  succeed  in  expressing  outwardly  are  vague  and  confused;  but 
every  living  man  knows  what  life  is,  and  every  Christian  who  lives  in  Christ  by 
faith  and  love  knows,  by  his  faith  and  love,  what  his  life  in  Christ  is. 

As  the  centuries  pass,  men  in  whom  Christ  dwells  come  to  know  Him  more  and 
more  perfectly.  Through  grace,  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  their  own  reflec- 
tions, men  express  and  comprehend  Him  better  and  better.  The  doctrine  is  not 
new;  it  is  old;  but  it  becomes  better  understood.  The  reality  is  not  new;  it  is  the 
same  as  it  was  in  the  beginning;  but  it  is  more  explicitly  possessed.  The  identity  is 
complete;  since  the  time  Christ  began  to  exist,  no  entirely  new  light  has  shone  or 
will  shine  in  His  Humanity.  What  we  understand  is  the  mutual  gift;  better  still,  the 
gift  itself  makes  itself  ever  better  comprehended  by  continually  giving  itself.  Yet 
there  is  advance  and  growth.  New  jewels  are  brought  out  of  the  ancient  treasury. 
But  this  development  merely  accentuates  the  living  identity;  the  better  we  come  to 
know  Christ  and  Christianity,  the  better  we  perceive  that  we  now  possess  more  fully 
the  gift  that  was  unreservedly  handed  over  to  men  at  the  beginning.  The  very  ac- 
knowledgement of  this  fact  shows  how  rich  in  definitive  doctrine  the  origins  were. 

emile  mersch,  s.J.  in  The  Theology  of  the  Mystical  Body 
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In  North  Dakota 


CCD.  Summer 
Session 


so  you  would  like  to  know  what  kind 
of  work  we  are  doing  here  in  Grand 
Forks.  Maybe  I  could  start  by  telling 
you  about  the  "summer  holiday" 
months. 

We  all  agree  with  the  Director  of 
Education  that  a  satisfactory  starting 
point  for  fruitful  work  is  our  own  edu- 
cation, and  general  agreement  on  policy. 
Therefore,  June  22nd  saw  the  beginning 
of  a  special  summer  session  for  the 
CCD.  staff,  held  at  St.  James  High 
School.  Its  form  was  original  in  many 
respects  but  it  did  have  a  time-table, 
however  flexible. 

The  first  class  was  at  9  o'clock. 
Twice  a  week  Father  Scheller,  Director 
of  CCD.  took  up  the  matter  of  CCD. 
Organization  in  all  its  ramifications. 
The  remaining  three  days,  Rev.  James 
Welu,  Deacon,  from  St.  Paul'  Seminary, 
Catholic  University  of  Washington,  lec- 
tured on  catechetics.  Since  Mr.  Welu 
had  recently  completed  his  thesis  for 
M.A.  in  Theology,  we  were  assured  of 
the  latest  developments  in  his  field  of 
research,  so  deeply  interesting  to  all  of 
us.  After  a  coffee  break,  they  patiently 
and  forbearingly  allowed  me  to  cut 
loose  on  my  favorite  topic,  the  Geogra- 
phy of  the  Bible;  in  this  case,  specific- 
ally the  geographical  background  for 
the  lessons  on  the  Old  Testament  con- 
tained in  the  On  Our  Way  series,  which 


Sister  R.  Hudon 


texts  have  been  adopted  in  the  diocese. 

The  main  reason  for  our  summer 
meeting,  however,  is  the  mutual  spiritual 
encouragement  of  the  members  of  the 
CCD.  staff.  No  better  means  could 
there  be  than  our  worship  in  common 
—  our  growth  in  love  of  God  and 
fraternal  charity.  In  order  that  each 
Mass  would  unite  us  more  closely  in 
Christ,  Father  Scheller  appointed  a  Lit- 
urgical Commission  with  a  representa- 
tive from  each  Community  of  Sisters 
attending  the  sessions.  Each  day  this 
commission  met  with  Father  and  decided 
the  variations  that  would  keep  us  alert 
and  increase  our  participation,  such  as, 
whether  we  would  all  go  in  procession 
at  the  Offertory  in  order  to  place  our 
hosts  on  the  paten  which  Father  was 
holding — or  place  our  hosts  in  the 
ciborium  at  the  back  of  the  chapel 
before  Mass  and  have  two  people  carry 
the  ciborium  and  the  cruets  in  proces- 
sion while  we  all  sang  a  hymn.  One 
day  Sister  Ready  carried  the  two  loaves 
of  bread  fresh  from  the  oven,  which 
we  were  to  have  that  day  for  lunch, 
and  placed  them  on  the  altar  at  the 
Offertory.  We  began  by  singing  psalms 
or  hymns,  but  a  few  days  found  us 
unanimous  in  our  preference  for  the 
psalms.  This  meant  that  a  few  minutes 
each  day  was  given  over  to  choir  prac- 
tice.   We   received   Holy  Communion 


Taxes  could  be  a  lot  worse:  suppose  we  had  to  pay  on  what  we  think  we're  worth 
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The  Diocesan  CCD.  office  in  Grand  Forks  is  a  busy  place.  From  left  to  right: 
Sister  M.  Therese,  O.S.F.,  CCD.  Instructor;  Don  Vondrachek,  a  high  school  volun- 
teer; Rev.  R.  B.  Scheller,  Director  of  Education;  Sister  M.  Barbara,  O.S.F.,  CCD. 
Instructor;  Sister  Ready,  Office  Staff;  Sister  Morrison,  Office  Manager;  Rev.  G. 
McCarthy,  St.  Mary's  Parish,  Grand  Forks. 


standing,  and  usually  sang  our  thanks- 
giving. Mr.  Welu  was  commentator  at 
each  Mass.  The  homilies,  given  in  turn 
by  Father  Scheller  and  Mr.  Welu,  con- 
cerned our  common  and  yet  most  per- 
sonal concerns.  They  were  the  focus  of 
our  ambitions,  ideals  and  resolutions. 

We  are  only  human,  we  had  to  come 
down  to  earth;  by  this  time  of  day 
lunch  was  a  much  a  necessity  as  a 
habit.  Sister  Ready  was  in  charge  of 
this  indispensible  item,  but  she  could 
call  on  willing  helpers — at  certain  hours. 
Besides  being  a  meal  it  was  also  a  most 
enjoyable  get-together,  in  fact,  so  en- 
joyable that  one  Sister  had  to  be 
appointed  to  ring  a  bell  to  remind  us 
that  there  were  also  afternoon  sessions. 
But  even  the  livelines  of  the  noon  hour 
discussions  did  not  interfere  with  the 


rapidity  with  which  food  disappeared. 

The  first  hour  after  the  luncheon 
break  was  given  over  to  the  teaching  of 
methods  by  Sisters  Barbara  and  Therese, 
OSF,  on  alternate  days.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  sub-committee  meetings  on 
various  items  connected  with  the  carry- 
ing out  of  our  fall  schedule  for  CCD 
Institutes.  The  intensity  of  the  heat,  if 
nothing  else,  made  us  well  aware  of 
the  3  o'clock  dismissal  time. 

Our  fellow  students  this  summer  in- 
cluded also  Sisters  of  the  Presentation 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  from  Fargo, 
and  the  Benedictine  Sisters  from  Bel- 
court,  N.Dak. 

Towards  the  middle  of  these  days  of 
study  Father  Scheller  suggested  a  full 
day's  picnic.  Strangely  enough  he  met 
with  no  opposition.  That  day  we  all 


The  average  man  can  detect  a  rattle  in  his  car  a  lot  quicker  than  one  in  his  head 
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gathered  for  Holy  Mass  in  our  SOS 
chapel.  In  the  homily,  Mr.  Welu 
reminded  us  that  all  our  expected  plea- 
sure and  joy  was  simply  a  different 
form  of  prayer  than  the  study  we  had 
been  offering  in  the  past  weeks. 

After  a  buffet  breakfast  (the  only 
kind  we  had  room  for),  our  polite 
guests  insisted  on  washing  the  dishes 
before  we  set  out  for  the  picnic 
grounds  at  Hillsboro.  This  was  to  be  a 
day  of  physical  relaxation  to  ward  off 
brain  fag,  and  most  of  the  party  deter- 
mined that  it  would  be  just  that,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  valiant  efforts  of  the 
Sister  outfielders  in  a  riotous  ball  game, 
and  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Director  to 
cook  the  steaks.  Had  we  known  that 
this  was  his  first  such  culinary  per- 
formance maybe  .  .  .  but  then  every- 
one's taste  was  satisfied:  rare,  medium 
rare,  well-done,  over-done  —  no  one 
could  complain  of  the  chef.  The  pastor 
of  Hillsboro  joined  us  for  lunch,  bring- 
ing a  case  of  ice-cold  pop,  which  was 
very  welcome,  as  our  own  imports 
were  growing  rather  warm.  We  all  felt 
that  the  day  produced  the  desired 
result. 

During  the  last  week  Father  Scheller 
met  with  seven  priests,  young  rural 
pastors,  who  are  interested  in  the  relig- 
ious education  of  the  children  attending 
public  schools.  They  discussed  ways  and 
means  of  improving  their  own  Parish 
Schools  of  Religion,  and  offered  their 
services  as  regional  co-directors  of  the 
CCD.  The  promise  of  this  invaluable 
aid  ensures  the  growth  of  the  CCD. 
in  our  diocese.  Their  presence  in  chapel 
that  week  added  immeasurably  to  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Liturgy. 

One  result  of  this  intercommunity 
study  effort  was  that  the  Franciscan 
Sisters  on  the  CCD.  staff  arranged 
with  their  Mother  General  to  hold  a 
three-day  institute  with  the  same  instruc- 
tors, for  their  own  Sisters  at  their 
Motherhouse  in  Hankinson.  It  was 
decided  that  the  best  time  would  be 


between  the  first  and  second  retreats 
when  the  greatest  number  of  their 
teachers  would  be  home.  Our  aim  was 
to  help  the  Sisters  to  help  lay  catechists 
in  the  parishes  to  which  they  are 
assigned. 

Once,  immediately  following  the  grace 
after  breakfast,  the  Mother  General  an- 
nounced: "The  next  CCD  meeting  will 
be  at  9  o'clock.  It  will  be  a  demonstra- 
tion lesson  by  Sister  Hudon.  I  recom- 
mend that  all  teachers  attend."  Talk  of 
a  captive  audience!  Can  you  imagine 
how  I  felt,  standing  right  beside  her? 

With  the  Franciscan  veteran  CCD  in- 
structors taking  part  with  us,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  proverbial  Franciscan  hospital- 
ity, that  institute  proved  to  be  less 
arduous  than  usual.  We,  of  the  CCD 
staff,  rejoiced  in  the  whole-hearted  re- 
sponse of  these  daughters  of  St.  Francis. 

This  experience  inspired  a  second 
venture  of  ahe  same  nature.  Our  captive 
audience  this  time  was  composed  of 
Sisters  of  the  Presentation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  at  their  fine  new  Mother- 
house  in  Fargo.  It  took  place  imme- 
diately after  their  retreat  before  the 
teachers  had  a  chance  to  disperse  to 
their  various  missions.  Our  audiences 
proved  to  be  greater  in  number  than  in 
Hankinson  but,  to  our  joy,  showed 
similar  signs  of  zeal  for  this  apostolate. 
They  were  augmented  by  Sisters  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  Presentation  of  Valley  City, 
and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  from  Devils 
Lake.  Sister  Laboure,  PBVM,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  University  sum- 
mer session  and  was  anxious  to  share 
her  enthusiasm  with  her  Sisters  joined 
our  teaching  staff  at  this  date. 

Tomorrow,  Sister  Bridgeo  and  I  start 
on  our  first  parish  institute,  and  so  on 
until  Christmas.  The  parish  visits  last 
three  days,  and  include  sessions  with 
parents  as  well  as  with  catechists. 

"I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered 
but  God  gives  the  growth." 

(I  Cor.  3:  6-7) 


A  lot  of  live  wires  would  be  dead  if  it  were  not  for  their  connections 
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SOS-o-gram 


from  here  and  there 


■  Montreal:  The  Montreal  SOS  are 
privileged  to  have  Mrs.  D.  J.  Byrne  liv- 
ing in  our  Montreal  house;  Mrs.  Byrne 
is  the  dearly  loved  sister  of  our  Father 
Daly.  On  July  20th  Mrs.  Byrne  cele- 
brated her  90th  birthday;  it  was  the 
event  of  the  year  at  1923  Dorchester 
West! 

The  celebration  began  the  previous 
day  with  Mass  in  the  chapel  offered  by 
Reverend  Hector  Daly,  S.J.,  a  nephew, 
and  served  by  Stephen  Byrne,  a  grand- 
son. Mrs.  Byrne's  son,  his  wife  and 
their  family  were  present  for  the  Mass 
and  for  the  breakfast  which  followed. 

During  breakfast  a  group  of  the  girls 
in  residence  serenaded  the  guest  of 
honor.  Mrs.  Byrne  was  so  touched  that 
she  said  later  she  thought  it  was  the 
nicest  part  of  her  party.  When  it  was 
time  to  cut  the  beautiful  birthday  cake, 
Mrs.  Byrne  said  she  would  have  it  with 
the  girls.  At  dinner  time  she  came  down 
to  the  dining  room,  the  girls  all  rose 
to  sing  "Happy  Birthday  to  You"  and 
it  was  Sister  Patenaude's  puzzle  to 
divide  the  cake  into  eighty  pieces.  The 
girls  called  for  a  speech  which  the 
heroine  of  the  day  rose  and  gave  in  a 
strong,  clear  voice.  Letters,  telegrams, 
gifts  arrived  from  everywhere.  Precious 
among  them  was  a  letter  from  His 
Eminence,  Cardinal  Leger.  The  Card- 
inal not  only  congratulated  Mrs.  Byrne 
on  her  birthday  but  thanked  her  for 
the  great  work  she  had  done  as  found- 
ing President  of  the  Catholic  Church 
Extension  Society,  President  of  the 
Catholic  Women's  League  and  Presi- 
dent of  St.  Ann's  Baby  Clinic. 


On  the  actual  birthday  Mrs.  Byrne 
had  her  party  at  her  son's  residence  but 
she  insisted  that  the  birthday  cake  for 
this  party  be  given  to  the  Sisters.  The 
party  included  "rare  roast  beef"  a  rare 
treat  for  one  who  lives  in  a  house  where 
the  meat  is  always  very  well-done.  It 
was  a  grand  birthday  for  a  very  grand 
lady,  God  bless  her. 


Mrs.  Byrne  and  Stephen 

■  Vancouver:  We  thought  and  wonderd 
for  a  long  time  about  how  to  adequately 
celebrate  Sister  Grace's  Silver  Jubilee. 
Finally  we  decided  on  a  Nun's  Surprise 
Party  which  Sister  always  enjoys  im- 
mensely. It  was  easy  to  prepare  for  the 
party  because  Sister  Grace  was  in  San 
Raphael,  California,  taking  a  course  in 
the  art  of  teaching  catechism  to  the 


It  is  not  only  the  most  difficult  thing  to  know  oneself,  but  the  most  inconvenient  too 
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Mrs.  Cruise  arranging  flowers 


Some  guests  at  the  Vancouver  party 


deaf.  Her  Jubilee  was  on  August  15th 
and  she  was  to  return  by  Jet  on  the 
15th  at  11:30  a.m.  The  girls  residing 
in  the  house  were  organized  under  the 
capable  leadership  of  Pat  Stinson.  They 
sent  out  the  invitations,  supplied  per- 
sonalized serviettes,  artfully  decorated 
the  rooms  and,  last  but  not  least,  pre- 
pared and  served  the  refreshments.  The 
floral  decorations  were  given  and 
arranged  by  Mrs.  A.  W.  Cruise,  our 
good  friend  of  many  years. 

Sister  Grace  was  greatly  surprised, 
when  sent  to  the  Reception  Room  at  2 
p.m.,  to  find  Sisters  waiting  to  greet  and 
congratulate  her.  The  weather  was  so 
perfect  that  we  were  able  to  have  the 
party  on  the  lawn.  The  only  drawback 
was  that  time  did  not  allow  us  to  play 
all  the  games  we  had  planned.  The  party 
is  to  be  continued  at  Christmas.  During 
the  afternoon  Laurita  Zentella,  a  pro- 
fessional singer  from  Mexico,  enter- 
tained. This  was  another  surprise. 

The  afternoon  ended  with  Benedic- 
tion given  by  Reverend  Father  Quinlan, 
O.M.I.  It  was  a  perfect  finish  to  a  per- 
fect day;  a  beautiful  way  in  which  to 
ask  for  Sister  Grace  the  favour  of  many 
more  years  in  God's  service. 


■  Toronto:  It  happened  to  Sister  Mori- 
arity  during  an  Institute  which  she 
attended  in  Boston.  A  Sister  approached 
her  and  asked,  "Honey,  what  are  you 
besides  an  ad  for  Gleem?" 

■  Montreal:  Reverend  Father  Frank 
Reynolds,  a  native  of  Ireland  who  has 
recently  come  to  the  Archdiocese  of 
Montreal  described  his  journey  to  Mont- 
real in  The  Challenge,  the  Montreal 
Diocesan  newspaper.  Father  Reynolds 
had  this  to  say  about  his  reception  at 
the  Port. 

"...  A  lady  from  Halifax,  returning 
from  her  seventh  world  tour,  mentioned 
that  she  had  been  met  by  friends  in 
every  city  of  her  travels,  cities  as  far 
apart  as  London,  Tokyo  and  Melbourne, 
but  that  there  would  be  no  one  to  meet 
her  at  Montreal.  This  remark  imme- 
diately set  me  thinking  of  the  many 
immigrants  on  board,  soon  to  be  sep- 
arated from  new-found  friends  to  become 
strangers  and  alone  in  this  new  and 
vast  country.  But  I  was  wrong! 

As  soon  as  I  had  disembarked  I  went 
in  search  of  my  baggage  in  the  customs' 
shed.  On  locating  it,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  a  card  inserted  under  the  leather 


When  two  men  in  business  agree  one  of  them  is  unnecessary 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veres-Eceri,  their  three  children  and  Sister  Kelly 


strap.  I  bent  to  take  up  the  card,  a  pic- 
ture of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help, 
and  saw  printed  underneath  the  simple 
but  wonderful  words:  "The  Catholic 
Church  welcomes  you  to  Montreal." 

Delight  turned  into  real  happiness 
when  I  felt  a  touch  on  my  shoulder  and 
I  looked  up  into  the  kind  and  friendly 
face  of  a  Sister  of  Service.  I  clasped 
the  outstretched  hand  and  was  almost 
too  touched  to  reply  to  her  wonder- 
ful greeting,  "Welcome  to  Montreal, 
Father." 

She  had  been  responsible  for  the  pic- 
ture card  with  its  simple  wording,  and 
there  she  was  among  the  throng  with 
her  sheaf  of  papers  containing  the 
names  of  all  Catholic  immigrants,  con- 
tacting, welcoming  and  helping  her 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ.  Many  of 
these  would  need  help  and  guidance  to 
become  established  in  their  country  of 
adoption  —  well,  the  Sisters  would  be 
there  for  as  long  as  necessary. 

Already  I  felt  at  home  and  happy  in 
this  friendly  city.  No  other  city  has 
given  me  such  welcome.  Perhaps  one 
day  these  good  Canadian  Sisters  of  Ser- 
vice could  extend  this  truly  great  ser- 
vice for  the  immigrants  to  other  cities 
in  other  lands!" 
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■  vilna:  Another  first  was  chalked  up 
for  the  SOS  here  recently.  Sister  Mary 
Haider,  who  graduated  from  University 
of  Windsor  with  a  degree  in  Public 
Health  Nursing,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  St.  Paul  Health  Unit.  St.  Paul  is 
about  35  miles  north-west  of  Vilna. 
Sister  Haider  will  live  in  St.  Paul  dur- 
ing the  week,  returning  home  to  Vilna 
for  the  weekends.  Sister,  who  is  known 
as  Sister,  wears  the  regulation  uniform 
of  the  Alberta  Public  Health  nurses 
while  she  is  on  duty. 


■  Edmonton:  On  July  4,  1964,  the  first 
family  to  come  to  Edmonton  under  the 
refugee  program  of  the  Catholic  Immi- 
grant Services  of  the  Catholic  Charities 
of  Edmonton,  arrived  in  the  city.  They 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Janez  Veres-Eceri  and 
their  three  children,  Marija,  Janez  and 
Jozef. 

It  was  the  end  of  a  long,  long  trail  for 
the  Veres-Eceri  family  who  came,  origi- 
nally, from  Yugoslavia.  In  November 
1961  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Veres-Eceri  escaped 
from  Yugoslavia  into  Austria.  Because 
their  daughter  Marija  was  only  eight 
months  old  at  the  time  of  their  escape, 
they  were  forced  to  leave  her  behind 
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with  her  grandmother.  The  two  younger 
children  were  born  in  Austria  in  Camp 
Traiskirchen,  which  is  maintained  for 
refugees.  In  the  fall  of  1963  Marija 
finally  joined  her  mother,  father  and 
little  brothers  in  Austria. 

It  was  a  happy  little  family  whom  Sis- 
ter Kelly,  Secretary  of  the  Catholic  Im- 
migrant Services,  met  on  their  arrival  in 
Edmonton.  The  family  was  sponsored, 
under  the  Archdiocesan  plan,  by  Mr. 
Jack  McEwan,  R.R.  #4,  Edmonton;  they 
have  settled  in  Edmonton.  Through  an 
appeal  to  various  parishes,  house  furn- 
ishings were  provided  for  the  newcom- 
ers. Mr.  Veres-Eceri  is  employed  as  a 
moulder. 

English  is  the  great  need  now  for  both 
father  and  mother.  Though  the  father 
speaks  four  languages  fluently,  English 
unfortunately,  is  not  one  of  them.  By  a 
strange  coincidence,  Mr.  Karel  Gregoric, 
a  friend  of  the  Veres-Eceri  family  from 


Yugoslavia,  arrived  in  Edmonton  in  Sep- 
tember. He  is  living  with  his  friends  and 
is  already  employed  as  a  tailor. 

The  aim  of  this  Archdiocesan  pro- 
gram is  to  have  many  more  such  refu- 
gee families  come  to  Edmonton.  More 
sponsors  are  needed  to  bring  the  plan  to 
fruition.  This  is  genuine  Christian  char- 
ity. Canada  is  so  big,  Canadian  are  so 
well-off,  so  abundantly  provided  for  that 
it  is  frightening  to  think  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  is  ours.  There  is  is  an  old 
saying  which  one  rarely  hears  today: 
Noblesse  oblige.  Surely  we  today  are 
obliged  by  the  bounteous  blessings  of 
God  which  we  enjoy,  to  share  with 
others.  No  matter  how  large  the  cost 
may  loom,  to  us,  we  cannot  know  — 
yet  —  what  living  has  cost  these  refu- 
gees from  oppression.  We  congratulate 
the  Archdiocese  of  Edmonton.  We  add 
our  little  plea  to  theirs  for  more  and 
more  generous  sponsors. 


A  TECHNICAL  TALE 

Continued  from  page  6 

Pupil  attitude  has  greatly  changed  in 
our  school  during  the  past  year.  We 
adults  tend  to  forget  the  fact  that  child- 
ren do  not  think  as  we  do.  It  is  our  ex- 
perience that  elementary  children  do  not 
resent  going  to  a  lower  level  than  their 
age  group.  They  can  do  the  work  as- 
signed at  that  level  and  derive  much 
satisfaction  therefrom. 

DISADVANTAGES 

In  spite  of  the  many  disadvantages  of 
this  system,  our  staff  unanimously 
agreed  to  continue  the  project.  We  feel 
that  the  advantages  greatly  outweigh  the 
disadvantages. 

1.  From  the  administrative  viewpoint, 
the  ungraded  system  requires  far 
more  time  and  records  than  the  grad- 
ed system.  The  Principal  must  keep 
in  constant  touch  with  the  progress  of 
the  pupils. 

2.  Parental  objection  and  misunder- 
standing of  the  system  can  interfere 


with  its  benefits  to  the  child.  Constant 
parent  education  is  essential. 

3.  In  our  six-room  school  some  rooms 
have  an  over-load  for  certain  subjects. 

4.  All  grades  do  not  need  equal  time  in 
certain  subjects.  Grade  VI  needs  more 
time  in  Arithmetic  than  Grade  II. 

5.  Students  coming  in  to  the  school 
during  the  term  do  not  present  a  prob- 
lem; but  the  student  transferring  out 
during  the  term  does  face  a  grading 
problem  at  his  new  school. 

6.  Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  is  try- 
ing to  operate  within  the  restrictions 
of  the  prescribed  curriculum  which 
is  geared  to  the  graded  system. 
After  a  year  of  teaching  under  an  un- 
graded system  we  have  sufficient  proof 
of    its    value    to    warrant  continuing: 
weaker  students  have  been  able  to  catch 
up  again;  stronger  students  have  moved 
ahead  in  certain  subjects;  all  students 
are  working  to  a  capacity  not  seen  be- 
fore. We  have  all  grown  —  students  and 
staff  —  in  knowledge  gained  from  work- 
ing with  this  project. 


Some  folks  who  stop  to  think  never  get  started  again 
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Dear  vS  \Sler. 

From  Religious  Correspondence  Schools  in  Regina  and  Edmonton 


■  I  like  the  lessons  you  are  sending  me. 
This  little  catechism  book  It  has  nice  les- 
sons it  in.  I  hope  you  will  let  me  keep  it. 
I  just  had  the  flu  and  had  to  stay  home 
from  school  5  days.  It  was  not  nice  to  stay 
home.  Let  us  let  you  have  a  good  time. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  Good-by  for  now. 
Love.  Elaine. 

■  God  gave  us  a  baby  brother  his  name 
is  George  we  like  him  very  much. 

Gertrude. 

■  How  are  you?  We  are  fine.  My  birthday 
is  next  Sunday.  We  have  lots  of  water  in 
the  yard  and  some  in  the  basement  Daddy 
stepp  in  it  with  just  his  sock  on.  He  got  it 
all  wet.  From  Ann. 

■  I  made  my  first  confession  and  Holy 
Communion.  I  knew  all  my  prayers  for 
first  Holy  Communion.  There  were  35  that 
made  their  first  Holy  Communion.  I  would 
like  to  know  the  name  of  the  sister  that  are 
so  nice  and  send  me  my  lessons.  To  the 
Sister  from  Sharon. 


■  I  like  my  work  and  I  like  coloring  my 
pictures.  I  am  learning  a  lot  about  God. 
I  am  glad  you  give  such  good  marks.  I  like 
my  lessons  very  well.  Sincerely,  judy. 

■  We  were  to  make  posters  for  Father,  he 
would  see  which  was  the  best  and  give 
them  a  little  prize.  Sharon,  my  sister  won 
it.  It  was  a  little  mother  of  pearl  brocte. 
Was  it  ever  nice.  We  were  suppose  to  draw 
these  pictures  for  the  misson.  We  get  two 
rabbits  and  a  dog  and  we  are  going  to  get 
a  cat  this  spring.  The  rabbits  had  8  little 
babies.  Every  time  we  come  to  there  pen 
they  jump  out  to  see  who  it  is.  The  dog 
barks  every  time  someone  comes  near  the 
house.  Is  he  ever  going  to  be  a  good  little 
watch  dog.  Talking  about  misson  it  starts 
every  morning  at  7  thirty.  Well  I  guess  I 
better  be  going.  Good-by.  Write  soon. 

Maureen. 

■  I  have  a  little  sister  who  wants  to  do 
catechism  too  she  is  only  22  months  old.  I 
am  sorry  she  made  this  mess  on  my  lesson. 
Sincerely,  Theresa. 


There's  one  thing  about  being  baldheaded  —  it's  neat 
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■  I  have  finished  my  catechism  lessons  for 
this  week.  I  liked  it  very  much.  I  am  in  the 
children's  choir.  I  go  every  Tuesday  after 
school.  Every  Sunday  I  go  to  communion, 
and  I  went  to  a  Mass  especially  for  the 
Pope  and  to  communion.  This  coming  Sat- 
urday we  are  going  to  have  a  bazaar.  My 
mother  and  auntie  will  be  working  in  the 
kitchen.  I  have  to  say  bye  now.  Yours  truly, 

Cheryl. 

■  We  have  a  new  baby  sister.  That  makes 
5  girls  in  our  family.  She  weighed  8  lb.  2 
oz.  when  she  was  born.  Is  she  ever  cute  I 
have  seen  her  4  times.  Daddy  and  we  girls 
are  "batching,"  it  is  fun.  We  are  going  to 
name  her  Margaret  Dawn.  Love.  Marie. 

■  I  have  a  sister.  Her  name  is  Joan  Marie. 
She  was  born  June  25  Tuesday  evening 
7.48  p.m.  1963.  She  has  blue  eyes  and  dark 
blonde  hair.  She  weighed  8  lbs.  12  oz.  when 
she  was  born.  Now  she  weighs  15  lbs.  She 
is  cutting  her  first  teeth,  and  is  a  little  bit 
spoiled  and  is  starting  her  baby  talk.  Now 
I  have  2  brothers  and  1  sister  (finally). 

From  June. 

■  We  received  our  most  welcome  catechism 
lessons  yesterday  morning  which  was  Sat- 
urday. And  since  we  had  our  time  off  from 
our  chores  I  decided  we'd  do  our  work 
right  away  get  it  sent  so  we  can  catch  up 
on  our  catechism  as  I  believe  we  are  be- 
hind. When  I  started  my  work  I  reminded 
my  sisters  to  do  there's.  We  got  it  down  be- 
fore we  did  another  job.  Thanks  Alot  for 
sending  our  Catechism  Sisters  and  May 
God  Bless  You  to.       Your  friend,  Lillian. 

■  We  are  sorry  we  didn't  get  around  to 
sending  in  the  lessons  any  sooner.  I  was  in 
hospital  cause  of  rumatizm  in  my  foot  for 
about  a  week.  I'm  a  little  better  now  and 
go  to  school.  Hope  you  will  forgive  us  this 
time.  God  Bless  You.  Joe. 

■  I  am  very  happy  to  receive  the  certificate 
of  merit.  I  enjoyed  the  lessons  very  much 
during  the  year,  and  I  have  learned  a  lot 
to  my  advantage  and  different  things  I 
didn't  know  before.  I  shall  look  forward  to 
receive  the  next  year's  lessons.  I  always 
help  my  mother  with  the  dishes  and  the 
chors.  I  helped  my  mother  to  plant  the 


garden  this  year.  I  helped  her  carrying 
feed  and  water  to  the  chicks.  We  have  two 
cats,  a  white  cat  and  a  grey  cat  for  pets. 
The  older  cat  is  called  Tubby  the  younger 
one  is  called  Tommy.  A  sparrow  is  build- 
ing her  next  in  our  woodshed  and  there 
are  a  lot  of  ther  birds  building  their  nestin 
our  yard.  Yours  sincerely,  Alan. 

■  I  did  not  receive  lessons  11 -A  and  11-B 
in  my  lessons.  I  am  sending  my  stamps  to 
the  Fathers.  Danny  has  five  teeth  now.  All 
he  can  say  is  Mam  and  Dada.  He  is  so 
sweet.  One  of  the  boys  in  Benny  room  died 
on  his  way  to  the  hospital  yesterday.  He 
was  a  baptized  child  so  I  hope  he  goes  to 
Heaven.  God  bless  all  the  sisters  and  keep 
them  in  good  health.  Yours  student,  Louise. 


■  The  more  I  think  about  it  the  more  I 
want  to  become  a  Sister  of  Service.  I  think 
it  would  be  wonderful  to  be  a  Sister.  The 
book  you  sent  me  last  year  was  a  very  in- 
teresting. Grandad  gave  me  some  books  on 
my  birthday  about  St.  Francis,  Prayers  for 
the  Dead,  Confidence  in  God,  St.  Paul  of 
the  Cross  and  Thinking  with  God.  The  real 
name  of  the  book  about  St.  Francis  is  A 
Boy  in  a  Hurry.  They  are  very  good  books 
to.  How  are  you  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
sisters.  I  am  fine  and  so  are  all  the  rest  of 
us.  Mother  just  went  up  for  a  check  up. 
She  is  good  and  won't  have  to  go  back  for 
three  months.  Christmas  will  soon  be  here 
I  guess  you  could  call  it  Christ's  birthday. 
Goodbye  for  now.  Love,  Lucy. 


■  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  all  you've  done 
for  our  family.  We've  been  with  you  since 
the  fall  of  1948  and  be  assured  of  our  daily 
prayers  for  you  and  the  success  of  your 
great  work. 

Ernie  is  taking  Grade  XI  and  as  we  in- 
tend him  to  take  his  Grade  XII  at  St.  An- 
thon's  College  he  has  asked  to  discontinue 
this  year.  Our  family  of  thirteen  are  all 
placed.  Three  Sisters  of  the  Presentation  of 
Mary  and  three  girls  married.  Of  the  seven 
boys  one  is  a  teacher,  one  an  engineer,  one 
a  mechanic  and  one  a  carpenter.  One  is  a 
geologist,  still  single,  working  at  Yellow- 
knife.  Of  the  two  youngest,  Louis  is  going 
to  work  for  a  year  and  will  start  Univer- 
sity next  year.  Sincerely,  Mrs.  G.S. 


If  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  how  come  so  many  are  satisfied  with  less? 
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